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Chronicle 


Home News.—Congress reopened on January 6 
after a recess since December 21. The Senate was faced 
with the immediate necessity of passing the tariff bill. 
By tacit consent, the Prohibition question 
was shelved for the time being. The 
coalition of Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans remained in control and consistently re- 
vised the Hawley bill to lower rates, with the excep- 
tion of the wool schedules, on which the Western farm 
insurgents revolted. The House had many important 
questions before it beside the ordinary supply bills for 
the various departments. The independence of the Philip- 
pines was to come up and was expected to command a 
large vote, since the sugar advocates were all in favor of 
it. The railroad consolidation plan was also a matter be- 
fore Congress. 

On January 7, the President made a speech to the 
delegation which is to represent us at the London con- 


Congress 
Reopens 


ference. He revealed that the policy of reduction as well 
as of parity had not been abandoned. He 
yo og warned, however, that the problem was 


so complex “ that we need hope for no 
immediate and quick results.” He expected it would last 
three or four months and termed it “ the most important 
for many years to come.” Consequently, he asked the 
country to co-operate “by patience, encouragement and 


freedom from criticism.” The American delegation con- 
sists of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Senators Robinson, of Indiana, and Reed, and Ambassa- 
dor Dwight W. Morrow. Meanwhile, the President’s 
name was continually being revealed in letters before the 
Senate Lobby Committee as showing his extreme interest 
in the progress of the sugar duties in the tariff bill. He 
consistently refused to comment on these mentions. 

In spite of the fact that the lid was on Congress, Pro- 
hibition continued to engage attention. A crowd rioted 
at Faneuil Hall in Boston, and tore down Coast Guard 
advertisements. A Coast Guard house- 
boat was stoned by a group at New 
London. A Government bureau an- 
nounced that “dry” States producing corn are the chief 
source of alcohol at present. A presidential program for 
Prohibition including transfer of enforcement from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice was vigorously 
opposed by a lobby backed by leading Prohibitionists. 
Thirteen members of the Coast Guard in Boston got 
drunk and were being tried. Secretary Mellon, in a public 
statement, upheld the action of the Coast Guard which 
had killed three members of the crew of the Black Duck. 
A split in the sub-committee on Prohibition of the Law 
Enforcement Commission was revealed, Chairman Wick- 
ersham being at odds with Judge Kenyon, an ardent 
“dry,” on the best methods of enforcement. 





Prohibition 
Items 


China.—With peace relatively established, the Gov- 
ernment’s attention was turned to adjusting national finan- 
cial and economic problems. The publication, on January 
2, of the 1929 customs returns showed 
collections totaling about $78,584,000. In 
view of the uprisings and famine that 
harassed the country all year and, particularly, the fre- 
quency of blockades in the rivers in the Hankow and 
Canton regions, this figure was considered very hearten- 
ing. On the other hand, the Government was confronted 
with an acute financial problem in the form of depreciated 
currency, as a result of the steady decline in the value of 
the Chinese silver dollar, which is now worth only thirty- 
eight cents gold as compared with forty-nine cents a year 
ago, and which promised to slump even lower. Minister of 
Finance T. V. Soong, while admitting the seriousness of 
the currency situation, expressed the belief that the crisis 
would be surmounted, adding “ if China can enjoy peace, 
allowing trade to flourish, the dollar crisis will disappear, 
but if more wars arise the financial future is obscure.” 
A dispatch from Harbin to the Rengo News Agency 
announced that international traffic over the Chinese East- 


Financial 
Situation 
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ern Railway, halted since last November when the Rus- 
sian troops made a punitive raid into Manchuria after the 
Chinese had seized the road, will be restored on Janu- 
ary 20. 


Colombia.—A complication in the presidential cam- 
paign was caused by the formation of a new party, a coali- 
tion of Conservative elements and Liberals. Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera left Washington, where 
he had been Minister since 1921, to be 
the candidate of this new party. Since 
the Conservatives have two candidates, Gen. Vasquez 
Cobo and Guillerrno Valencia, the outlook for Conserva- 
tive success became darker. Dr. Olaya was to run on a 
program committed to financial and economic reform, 
thereby appealing to American financial interests. 


New Party 
Formed 


Czechoslovakia.—Latest reports from Prague gave 
the composition of the new Cabinet as follows: Prime 
Minister, F. Udrzal ; Minister of the Interior, Dr. George 

Slavik, Agrarian; National Defense, Dr. 
— Karel Viskovsky, Agrarian ; Agriculture, 
nistry , “ate ; 
B. Badac, Agrarian; Minister for Uni- 
fication of Laws, Dr. J. Sramek, Popular party; Public 
Works, Jan Dostalek, Popular party; Commerce, Dr. Jo- 
sef Matousek, Democrat; Railways, Rud. Mlcoch, Trad- 
ers’ party; Foreign Affairs, Dr. E. Benes, Czech Social- 
ist; Posts and Telegraphs, Dr. Emil Franke, Czech 
Socialist ; Justice, Dr. A. Meissner, Social Democrat ; Edu- 
cation, Dr. Ivan Derer, Social Democrat ; Supplies, Rudolf 
Bechyne, Social Democrat; Public Health, Dr. F. Spina, 
German Social Democrat; Social Welfare, Dr. L. Czech, 
German Social Democrat ; Finance, Dr. Karel Englis, ex- 
pert. The Government was stated as commanding 210 
votes, a majority, in the Parliament. 


France.—A survey of foreign trade conditions, pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Commerce and covering the 
first eleven months of 1929, indicated an adverse trade 
Tourist balance for that period of more than 
Trade 7,500,000,000 francs (about $300,000,- 
Falls Of 000). A large part of the deficit was 
attributed to a decline in tourist business, due to the high 
taxation of the last few years and the fact that France 
had not been making enough effort to compete in the 
publicity campaigns inaugurated by other nations to secure 
tourist trade. Better conditions were forecast for the 
coming year———Léon Daudet, editor of the Action 
Francaise, returned to France after receiving a pardon 
from President Doumergue early in January. He had 
been in Belgium for two years, after escaping from prison 
by a ruse, following a sentence for libel. 


Germany.—President von Hindenburg sent a letter 
of congratulation to His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on the 
occasion of the Holy Father’s golden jubilee. It con- 
. veyed an expression of personal con- 


President " 
Congratulates gratulations as well as those of the State 
Holy Father = and called on the ambassador to the Holy 


See, Dr. von Bergen, who presented the letter, to try 
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to convince His Holiness, by word of mouth, that the 
expression of interest and friendly sentiment was deeply 
sincere. The ambassador presented the Holy Father with 
a gift of a table service made at the State Porcelain 
Factory in Berlin, a duplicate of that made for King 
Frederick II of Prussia. The President concluded his 
message with these words: “With best wishes for the 
personal welfare of Your Holiness I combine the assur- 
ance of my perfect esteem and sincere friendship.” Ad- 
dressing “The distinguished and honorable Paul von 
Beneckendorff and von Hindenburg, President of the 
German State,” Pope Pius XI replied that “both the 
highly esteemed gift, which attests to the finest art, as 
well as the action and good wishes which you and the 
German people have brought to the Holy See have filled 
Us with great satisfaction.” The Catholics of Germany 
heartily echoed the prayer of the Holy Father that the 
Almighty God would protect the President and his people 
with His omnipotent strength and bless and unite them 
in perfect love. 


India.—Consequent on the All-India National Con- 
gress held at Lahore, the nationalist agitation increased 
so much that it threatened to become critical. The first 
official action of the “ working commit- 
tee” created by the Congress was a de- 
mand that all native deputies in the Cen- 
tral and Provincial legislative bodies should resign im- 
mediately. The order, it was reported, was not complied 
with to any great extent. January 26 was appointed as 
“Independence Day.” On this day, a series of nation- 
wide demonstrations is to be begun against the British 
Government with the aim of forcing complete indepen- 
dence for India. These acts are in accordance with the 
threats made by Jawaharial Nehru in his presidential 
address at the Congress and with the plans for non-co- 
operation and “ civil disobedience ” freely advocated dur- 
ing the sessions. Repressive action on the part of the 
Government in India has, thus far, been carried on quietly. 
But more vigorous preparations not only to quell disorders 
but to put stricter bans on nationalistic utterances were 
in progress. 


Nationalist 
Agitation 


Italy—The wedding of Humbert, Prince of Pied- 
mont, and Princess Marie José, only daughter of the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, took place with solemn cere- 
monial in the Pauline Chapel of the 
Quirinal Palace in Rome on January 8. 
Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, per- 
formed the ceremony and celebrated the nuptial Mass, at 
which the sovereigns assisted in the sanctuary. The chapel 
was filled with the visiting royalty, nobility and State 
dignitaries, and the adjoining halls of the palace held 
hundreds more. After the ceremony, the Prince and his 
bride proceeded to the Vatican, where they were received 
in private audience with the Holy Father, who imparted 
his blessing and presented them with appropriate gifts. 
The festivities occupied the court for the entire week of 
January 5-10, from the arrival of the Belgian royal train 
in Rome till the departure of the Prince and his bride for 


Prince 
Humbert’s 
Marriage 
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the Castle Racconigi, where they will spend their honey- 
moon. Popular demonstrations by the holiday crowds of 
Romans and visitors from the provinces were numerous, 
and a prolonged ovation met the Prince and his bride 
whenever they appeared in public. Special precautions 
had been taken by the police to guard against any repeti- 
tion of the attack on Prince Humbert in Brussels last 
Fall, when an anarchist attempted to shoot him. The 
route of the train that bore the Belgian royal family to 
Rome was kept secret to the last moment, and a few sus- 
pects were arrested. No disturbances occurred. 


Mexico.—A serious political split in the dominating 
party was revealed when it expelled from its member- 
ship seventeen members of the permanent congressional 
commission. This commission was ap- 
pointed during the recess of Congress to 
carry on its work. At its first meeting 
a majority voted to displace certain favorites of the Gov- 
ernment. Thereupon they were expelled from the party. 
The effect of this was not yet apparent but President-elect 
Ortiz Rubio cut short his visit to the United States. 
Meanwhile, vigorous measures were being applied to Com- 
munists who were deported in considerable numbers and 
accused officials of having tortured them in prison. The 
world slump in silver caused a serious blow to Mexico, 
since silver mining is one of its principal industries. Many 
mines were closed and thousands out of work. 


Political 
Agitation 


Palestine—The Shaw Commission, composed of 
members of the three Parliamentary parties, which had 
been sent to investigate the causes of the Arab-Jewish 
riotings last August, returned to London 
after spending nine weeks in the taking 
of evidence in Palestine. The Commis- 
sion will summon additional witnesses in England in order 
to complete its investigations. It is expected that the 
report may be ready for presentation to the Government 
in the beginning of next month. In a release of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service, Captain R. G. Canning, who 
had just made a study of political conditions in Palestine, 
was reported as declaring that “ the fundamental unrest in 
Palestine and the hatred of the Jew by the Arab is politi- 
cal, and neither racial nor religious.” He traced the hos- 
tility to a misinterpretation of the Balfour Declaration, 
to which the Arabs would not submit, and to “ the politi- 
cally inspired ” Zionist movement. In a recent meeting 
in London, organized by the Union Democratic Control, 
in which Jews and Arabs presented their cases, James 
Husseini explained that “the Balfour Declaration said 
that the migration of Jews must not be so great in volume 
as to exceed the capacity of the country to absorb the new 
arrivals. This condition was not observed.” He quoted 
figures to prove that the influx of the Jews was excessive, 
and showed that, in consequence, Arabs suffered. Sup- 
porting the Jewish claims, Maurice L. Perlzweig stated 
that the Jews had poured £14,000,000 into Palestine, 
that every acre owned had been bought in the public mar- 
ket, and that the educational, social, economic, etc., im- 
provements wrought had been shared by the Arab popu- 


The Zionist 
Movement 
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lation. On January 1, two delegations of Arabs were 
sent, one to the United States to urge the Arabs who 
had settled there to cooperate in building up an Arab 
nation in Palestine, the other to England to protest against 
Zionist domination. 


Paraguay.—The commission sent by the Uruguayan 
Foreign Minister to confer with the President on a solu- 
tion for the deadlock in the negotiations between Paraguay 
and Bolivia, arrived in Asuncion on 
January 9. While the nature of the 
commission’s mission was not made 
public, it was anticipated that important developments 
would result. Both the Foreign Minister and the Presi- 
dent were known to be prepared to cooperate to their 
fullest ability to solve the knotty Chaco problem, though 
theer was a hesitancy on the part of Paraguay about ac- 
cepting Uruguay’s latest proposal that Paraguay recon- 
struct and deliver Fort Vanguardia to the Bolivians 
before the latter evacuate Fort Bouqueron. 


Chaco 
Parley 


Rumania.—Intensive propaganda in the early part 
of the month for the return of former Crown Prince 
Carol elicited from the Government a semi-official state- 
ment to the effect that the question of the 
regulation of the succession to the 
throne was already a matter of history 
which Premier Maniu had no intention of reopening. 
Notwithstanding this, the Bucharest papers continued to 
carry heated editorials, some strongly pro-Carolist, and 
others berating the Government for not taking a firmer 
stand on the issue. On January 4, the pro-Carol news- 
paper Cuventul published a special celebration issue com- 
memorating the fourth anniversary of Prince Carol’s 
renunciation of the throne, but the police raided the paper 
offices and confiscated all available copies of the issue. 


Carolist 
Disorders 


Spain.—Further details of the plans for the reor- 
ganization of the Government were disclosed early in 
January, after the proposal of the Premier had been dis- 
cussed by King Alfonso with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. No immediate 
change of the national administration 
was forecast. Instead, a number of measures were an- 
nounced, all directed to a gradual transition, to be pre- 
pared for by quickening popular interest in political af- 
fairs. The first step provided for election of provincial 
directors of the Patriotic Union early in the spring, to 
be followed by election of one-fourth of the membership 
of municipal councils and provincial deputations a few 
months later. A royal decree of January 7 called upon 
those members of the National Assembly who had re- 
fused to take their seats in that body to indicate their 
intentions within ten days. At the same time, news- 
paper discussion of plans for the new Government seemed 
to be encouraged. In an article in the Madrid El Notici- 
ero, on January 6, the Premier said that relinquishment of 
the dictatorship was to be regarded as a sign of returning 
strength and stability rather than of weakness, and pro- 
fessed his belief that it was a proper and patriotic move. 


Preparation 
For New 
Regime 
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Switzerland—The annual December election for 
President, decided by the votes of the two Houses of 
the Legislature (the “ Council of States” made up of 

two representatives of each of the coun- 
ated dent try’s twenty-two Cantons, and the * Na- 

tional Council” of 198 members, one 
for every 20,000 voters) resulted in the choice of Dr. 
Jean Marie Musy of the Canton of Freiburg. It will 
be recalled that by an unwritten tradition a Protestant 
and a Catholic are chosen in alternative years for the 
office, the country being about forty-one per cent Catholic 
and fifty-seven per cent Protestant. The newly elected 
President, who is leader of the Swiss Catholic party, has 
enjoyed a notable career. Having practised law follow- 
ing a brilliant university course, in 1910 he acted as di- 
rector of an important Swiss industrial corporation. Two 
years later he became a member of the Legislature of 
his native canton. Subsequently he was elected to the 
National Council, and in 1919 to the State Council. In 
1924 he was Vice-President, and in 1925 was chosen 
Chief Executive, so that his selection at this time marks 
his second term as President. He is recognized as both a 
staunch patriot, and an energetic, practical Catholic who, 
since his university days, has actively interested himseli 
in Swiss Catholic and social action. 


Vatican City.—The throng of distinguished visitors in 
Rome for the celebration of the marriage of Prince 
Humbert and Princess Marie was the occasion of a 
number of audiences granted by the 
Holy Father. The most notable was the 
formal reception of the entire family 
of the Belgian sovereigns. King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth were first received in private audience, with 
ceremonial similar to that of the recent visit of the Italian 
King and Queen. Then they presented their children to 
the Pontiff, and afterwards visited Cardinal Gasparri, 
and were welcomed to St. Peter’s by Cardinal Merry 
del Val, Archpriest of the Basilica. 


Audience to 
King and Queen 
of the Belgians 


Reparations Question.—Meeting at The Hague on 
January 3, the representatives of nineteen nations, in- 
cluding the United States, began their deliberations in 
comparative harmony. The dominant 
question was that of sanctions. The 
French took the position that they were 
willing to submit Germany’s possible refusal to pay to 
every sort of arbitration, up to the World Court, but 
would not relinquish their right to use force as an ulti- 
mate resort, as conferred upon them by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Germans, on the other hand, pointed 
triumphantly to the absence of any provision for sanctions 
in the recently concluded agreement concerning German 
reparations payments to the United States. Each side 


Conference 
8 


was unwilling to relinquish its position on account of 
the Nationalist elements in the respective Governments. 
Great Britain appeared also to second the German pro- 
posal that the matter of payments be left to their good 
faith. 

England, France and Italy proposed at the conference 
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on January 4 that Austria be ireed from all claims for 
reparations payments. Austria, in turn, would cancel 
all her claims for reparations on the suc- 
cessor States for reimbursements for 
property of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Government which fell to Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Bulgarian and Hungarian difficulty, how- 
ever, held up this plan. The Rumanian representative, 
Nicholas Titulescu, said that the plan could be approved 
only if Rumania obtained satisfactory settlements with 
Bulgaria and Hungary, though Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia were more accommodating. No advance had been 
made, at latest reports, in changing Hungary’s attitude 
towards her claims for expropriated lands of her nationals. 


Austria and 
Hungary 


Disarmament.—As the time approached for the 
Naval Disarmament conference, scheduled to meet in 
London on January 20, hopeful predictions were uttered. 
President Hoover indicated to the de- 
parting American delegates, numbering 
100 in the party, that reduction, not mere 
limitation was to be looked for. Premier MacDonald 
of Great Britain stated on January 7 that all classes of 
ships, including battleships, would be dealt with. On the 
other hand, it was believed that the French would make 
a stand for the retention of the submarine, as their chief 
weapon of defense, and would use as a lever the plea 
for the total abolition of battleships. Three other major 
issues awaiting discussion were: first, the question of 
Anglo-American cruiser strength, pretty close to settled ; 
second, the demand of the Japanese far a ratio of seventy 
per cent for naval auxiliaries, ten per cent over the allot- 
ment of the Washington conference ; third, the Italian de- 
sire for parity with France. Finally, the question as to 
whether France would abandon her position of demand- 
ing a total of 800,000 tons, for the sake of security, would 
depend on the degree that the Kellogg pact might be 
“ strengthened ” by additional guarantees. Both at The 
Hague and the London conference, the dominant issue 
seemed to be that of the French stand for security by 
guarantees of mutual assistance, as compared with British 
and American reliance on the effectiveness of the Kellogg 
treaty. 


Expectations 





America has asked Genevieve Garvan Brady, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee of the Girl Scouts, to write 
an article, “ Progress and Problems of Girl Scout- 
ing,” which will appear next week. 

“ General Smuts and the Color Problem” is 
the title of an article by John LaFarge to appear 
next week. 

Both G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc will 
contribute next week, the former “Is It Anti- 
clericalism?” and the latter “ On the Prominent 
and Great.” 

Francis Talbot will write of another priestly 
experience in “ Reserved from Eternity.” 
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Child Labor 


HE fight against child labor in some of our States is 
not meeting the success which the importance of the 
cause demands. Still, the year just closed shows progress. 
Some bills of great importance were defeated, chiefly, it 
would seem, by the influence of manufacturers who felt 
that they could not dispense with this cheap labor. These 
are the Molochs of the commercial world. On the other 
hand, according to the Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, no bill which would have low- 
ered standards, was allowed to pass. 

Resolutions for the ratification of the child-labor 
Amendment were introduced in the legislatures of nine 
States. Except in Nebraska, where the Senate approved 
but the House deferred action indefinitely, these resolu- 
tions were defeated. 

While this Review has always fought child labor, it 
did not favor the Amendment, nor does it now. Its oppo- 
sition is based on reasons familiar to that growing num- 
ber of citizens who believe that the general welfare of 
the country counsels retrenchment of Federal control, 
rather than its extension. To us it has always seemed 
that the various societies which have done so much to 
check the evils of child labor, could have done more had 
they centered their efforts in the States. 

The injury caused to health by premature employment 
of children for long hours, or at night, would alone suf- 
fice to condemn child labor. The real extent of this in- 
jury, moreover, is not always seen at the time. In a 
booklet recently issued by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, a number of physicians and health specialists show 
that for children with unrecognized tuberculous infec- 
tions, heart defects, or deficiency diseases, “ laborious oc- 
cupation during childhood or early adolescence may be 
utterly disastrous.” Stunted and diseased, they sink into 


an early grave, or become charges upon the community. 
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But unsuitable or too long sustained labor may also 
expose the mental and religious welfare of the child to 
dangers no less than fatal. The community which per- 
mits an exploitation of this kind is not apt to enforce 
laws of good behavior in the place of labor, or attendance 
at school, so that in consequence the child worker grows 
up ignorant and, possibly, depraved. It was for this rea- 
son, among others, that Leo XIII condemned child labor 
so strongly nearly forty years ago. While the Pon- 
tiff did not, of course, condemn every form of child labor, 
he stressed the duty binding the conscience of all em- 
ployers, to permit no form of work which could injure 
the child’s physical, mental, or religious development. 

It is still our conviction that the States are the proper 
field of activity in the campaign against child labor. So 
waged, it calls for the support of every Catholic. 


Bulletin 23 Goes Marching On 


HEN the Carnegie Foundation unfeelingly launched 

on a distraught world its report on college athletics 
in the midst of a hectic footbafl season, the coaches and 
graduate managers were, not unnaturally, unanimous in 
declaring that it was a “dud.” If there was a slight 
tinge of fear in their lofty shouts of “ never touched me,” 
it went unnoticed by the multitude. Various faculty mem- 
bers and some executives echoed the coaches, and the 
whole academico-sporting world thereupon settled back 
to enjoy the week-end contests with an unharried mind. 

But while the coaches were waving Dr. Savage and 
his confreres aside, the college presidents and others were 
apparently spending part of their time actually reading the 
report. A Southern faculty representative startled the 
world by proposing open and above-board payment of 
athletes. Hardly a day goes by but on the sporting 
pages of New York dailies some present or former col- 
lege athlete is quoted in entire agreement with the report. 
At the National Collegiate Athletic Association meeting, 
the president of Union College delivered a scorching at- 
tack on college sports. The Association itself welcomed 
the report but wisely decided that the situation was up to 
the colleges themselves. Then the whole question sud- 
denly made the front pages again when President Lowell 
of Harvard published his annual report to the Overseers. 
Dr. Lowell is dismayed to find his university in the amuse- 
ment business. Editorials followed as a matter of course; 
the New York World devoted a first place, leaded edi- 
torial to “ The Football Racket.” For a “ dud” the report 
is showing a surprising amount of life. " 

The truth is that it dealt with a live question and one 
that will not be downed so easily by merely pooh-poohing 
it. The World puts it succinctly when it says: “ When 
the spectators own the sport the players don’t own it. 
They don’t play the game for its own sake. They are 
entertainers. And out of that fundamental fact flows the 
whole business of professional coaches, barnstorming ex- 
hibitions, underhand evasion of the rules, and the con- 
ception of football as big business.” This is precisely the 
stand taken by this Review some weeks ago. 

It would be interesting to know what the undergradu- 
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ates think of it all. It is a long-exploded fallacy that in- 
tercollegiate sports are necessary for a large registration. 
There are probably few students that chose their college 
for its football team. It is true that a winning team ad- 
vertises the college, but not as an educational institution ; 
and a lot of students, strange as it may seem, are actually 
looking for an education. The sharp social distinction in 
many places between athletes and other undergraduates 
is another straw. Besides, the sports have long been 
completely out of their hands and in those of their elders. 
Reform, when it comes, will come from the colleges them- 


selves. Some colleges are already showing the way. 
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N his recent life of Robert E. Lee, James C. Young 

writes that after prolonged study he is unable to de- 
cide whether Lee had been restored to citizenship, or 
died an expatriate. In the course of his investigations, 
Mr. Young applied to the adjutant general, and on re- 
flection the adjutant general referred him to the State 
Department. There he was informed that the case was 
dubious, and could be made plain only by a ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But this court does 
not pass on academic questions, and as the citizenship of 
Robert E. Lee will hardly come before it in connection 
with other litigation, Mr. Young’s question is likely to 
remain without an official answer. 

Interesting as the matter may be to the historian today, 
it was of no great consequence to Robert E. Lee. This 
great soldier was no militarist. He accepted the decision 
of arms, rendered with sufficient clarity at Appomattox, 
from a sense of duty. To himself death would have been 
a more welcome ending. But Lee thought solely of his 
duty to his men, to the South, and to the reunited country 
that might arise from the ruins of the South and the de- 
votion of the men from the North, who gave their lives 
for their cause. The war was at anend. Defeat was bit- 
ter, but there was no balm in cherished bitterness. 

Out of the furnace of war might come a new South, 
with all the old principles of liberty, and of the local 
independence guaranteed by the Constitution, not de- 
stroyed, but reconsecrated by their devotion. No man 
had lost more than Lee in the war between the States. 
None had drunk more deeply of the cup of sacrifice and 
humiliation. Greater even in peace than when he had 
led the sons of the South in battle, Lee preached by his 
life a gospel of Christian charity and peace. He had 
taught the young men of the South how to die for their 
country ; now he would try to teach them how to live for 
it. He applied for amnesty under the Proclamation of 
May 29, 1865, not as confessing guilt, for he was con- 
scious of none, and not for any personal advantage, but 
to give an example to the unconquered men of the South. 
Turning, thereafter, from offers that would have placed 
him, a penniless man, in positions of ease and even opu- 
lence, he took up his work as a teacher. 

In whatever aspect Lee is studied, the man is supremely 
great. Great as a soldier, he was great as a teacher and 
administrator, but greatest of all in his faith in God and 
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in his unfeigned piety. He “thought it to be the office 
of a college not merely to educate the intelligence, but to 
make Christian men,” writes Joynes. “I shall be dis- 
appointed, sir,” Lee once remarked, “ and I shall fail in 
the leading object which brought me here, unless all these 
young men become consistent Christians.” Under what- 
ever flag our fathers fought, we can now do homage to 
the hero who belongs not to the South alone, nor to this 
country, but to all nations and to all men everywhere 
who love liberty and revere selfless devotion to duty. 


The Wickersham Commission 


HETHER Senator Jones, whose zeal in the cause 

of Prohibition is known in all the Methodist 
churches, is entitled to speak for the members of the 
Wickersham Commission, we cannot say. But according 
to the published and uncontradicted statement, attributed 
to Senator Jones, the sum and substance of the Com- 
mission’s first report will be that the Prohibition legisla- 
tion should be sternly enforced. 

If this be true, then the work of the Cotmmission has 
been useless. Everyone knows that Prohibition is not 
being enforced; it needs no ghost come from the grave to 
tell us that. But not all Americans believe that the Pro- 
hibition legislation should be enforced. They decline to 
admit that it bears the true character of law, and they con- 
clude that the only remedy for the conditions which now 
disgrace us, lies in a repeal of the Volstead Act. 

When the President placed Mr. Wickersham at the 
head of the Commission, promised during the heat of 
the campaign, we earnestly expressed the hope that these 
learned gentlemen would give due consideration to the 
position of these objectors. Surely, it should be obvious 
to jurists of their professional standing that not all is law 
which happens to be found in a statute book. Their posi- 
tion is not that of a Federal court which, except in ex- 
treme cases, usually agrees to consider any act of Con- 
gress as a political matter which the judicial branch of 
the Government should not censure. While Federal 
judges have now and then spoken out bravely, one to con- 
demn the definition of an intoxicating beverage as a plain 
lie, and another to censure the extreme penalties of the 
Jones Act, they have as a rule refrained from condemna- 
tion of this great moral experiment. But the Wickersham 
Commission is bound by no inhibitions of the kind. It may 
and should condemn what a Federal court might properly 
decline to consider. And, in our judgment, the work 
of this Commission will be proved a delusion and a fraud, 
if, in its final report, we are given nothing else than the 
conclusion “ The Volstead Act is law, and therefore should 
be obeyed.” But is it law? Can the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment be reconciled with the purpose of the first Ten? 

Once more do we express the earnest hope that the 
Commission will turn aside from the petty police courts 
of the Federal Government, and even from the scandalous 
record of its officials, in which corruption stands out in 
shocking relief, to discuss the fundamental basis of law. 
To refer to a cartoon recently published in Liberty, to 
rest in the statement that the Volstead Act is law and 
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should therefore be obeyed, is of a piece with the state- 
ment, never made by Washington and the fathers of this 
country, “The Stamp Act is a law, an unwise law, per- 
haps, but still a law, and as such every American citizen 
will obey it, and take means to make others obey it.” The 
jurists and political leaders of the eighteenth century re- 
fused to admit that the Stamp Act was a rule of reason 
promulgated by competent authority for the common 
good. It failed on all three counts with the definition. 
Therefore, it was not law, and could impose no obligation 
of respect or obedience. 

We trust that the Commission will not be moved by 
clamor to submit a hasty and ill-considered report. More 
earnestly do we trust that its report will be neither a 
review of police-court cases, nor a tame acquiescence in 
the demands of organized fanatics. If it is not a dis- 
cussion of Prohibition based on sound principles of juris- 
prudence, it will merit general reprobation. 


Juvenile Bandits 


A REPORT made last month by Warden Lawes, of 

Sing Sing, is both impressive and frightening. 
Whether it will frighten those who can, possibly, change 
matters for the better, is another question. But to learn 
that within a period of seventeen months 200 individuals 
under twenty-one years of age had been sent to Sing Sing 
by the courts for the commission of serious crime, justifies 
a sigh over the degeneracy of these days. “ The average 
age of the bandit,” writes the Warden, “is nineteen 
years.” 

What we should like to have is an exhaustive study of 
the lives of these young criminals. The most interesting 
and, possibly, the most pertinent of all the data that could 
be gathered, would be found in the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What kind of parents did these boys have?” 

It must be admitted that the answer itself would call 
for investigation. Destitution seems to be a very nursery 
of juvenile delinquency, and hence we should wish to 


’ know the circumstances which in a given case induced 


destitution. In our judgment this investigation, begin- 
ning with juvenile prisoners in Sing Sing, could not get 
very far without touching upon the wider question, 
“What’s the matter with society today ?”’ 

Theoretically at least, our universities and every form 
of learned inquiry exist to supply an answer to that 
question. As the schools of thought are various, so too 
are the answers. They are more than varied; most of 
them are mutually destructive. The thinker who looks 
upon man as an animal, capable of high development, but 
beginning in time and ending with the grave, can formu- 
late no response which will satisfy other thinkers who 
ascribe to man an immortal soul, and a duty to a Creator. 
Meanwhile a considerable number of God’s children, as 
some call them, or of people, citizens, workers, as others 
call them, struggle on in want, fear, and suffering, and 
lie down at last in the potter’s field. 

It is a quaint old idea, held even today, however, by 
a considerable school, that the sole remedy for the evils 
which afflict society is to be found in a return to the 
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teachings of Jesus Christ. An observance of the laws of 
justice and charity promulgated by Him, would assuredly 
do away with the iniquitous conditions in the economic 
and social world which promote want and destitution. This 
observance would, in time, bring about an equitable dis- 
tribution of those temporal goods, necessary alike fer 
man’s well-being and, as St. Thomas teaches, “ for virtu- 
ous action.” It would strike directly at the abuses which 
capitalism, not in itself evil, promotes, namely, the concen- 
centration in the hands of a few of the sources of wealth, 
and hence of the commodities of life. 

We have not wandered far afield from the juvenile 
criminal. Approaching the problem from the angle of a 
Christianity which evidences its vitality by deeds, we come 
nearer a solution. It is our earnest conviction that the 
tie between crime and destitution is close. Homes are 
broken by vice and disorder, but in very many instances 
destitution has furnished the pressure which led to the 
first wrong step. Therefore, while the Catholic Church 
is not interested in having her children become rich, she 
is deeply interested in a social and economic order which 
will give to every sober and industrious worker a chance 
to acquire enough to enable him and his family to live 
in keeping with their dignity as human beings. 

It may be necessary—for many reasons—to scourge 
the doer of evil deeds. But it is more necessary that the 
State use its sovereignty to establish conditions which re- 
move the occasions of sin and encourage virtue. 


Our Destitute Old People 


HE number of aged dependents in the United States 

is not known with exactness. Mr. Abraham Epstein 
thinks that about 2,000,000 persons over sixty-five years 
of age are partly or wholly dependent for support on 
other individuals, or upon public and private agencies 
of relief. This number represents about one-third of the 
aged population of the United States. 

In the absence of relief from private sources, the sup- 
port of these old people is a natural charge upon the 
State. Precisely how relief is to be administered is not, 
however, a matter on which the experts agree. It is 
generally admitted that the aid afforded by the typical 
county poorhouse, or similar institution, is frequently in- 
adequate and, generally, more expensive than support 
given by families or private agencies. The old people 
now on our hands will continue to remain a charge, but 
it should be possible to devise some form of pension, guar- 
anteed by the State, which will lessen for the future the 
number of dependent old people. 

Old-age pensions cannot be established by an act of 
the legislature. In view of our ignorance of many points 
connected with old-age dependency, legislation at present 
would be premature. But no one should hesitate to sup- 
port them for fear of their “ socialistic” nature, since in 
themselves they are no closer to Socialism than public 
appropriations for homes for orphans. But better far 
than pensions would be a change in the prevailing system, 
guaranteeing to every sober and industrious worker a 
living and a saving wage. 
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Law Enforcement in Washington 


GrorGcE SoLus 


the President of the United States and for her 

Board of Aldermen the national Congress. In these 
respects Washington is unique among the municipalities of 
the Union. With the best and the wisest of American 
statesmen as her tutelars, no other city in this country 
has what seems to be so great an opportunity or so effi- 
cacious a recipe for good government as Washington. 
Even Athens under Pericles or Toledo (Ohio) under 
“Golden Rule” Jones and Brand Whitlock, were less fa- 
vored than she is. 

The President appoints the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, subject to the approval of the Senate, 
and they are removable at his pleasure. These Commis- 
sioners have the direction of the several departments of 
the municipal establishment of our national capital. The 
laws they administer in the District of Columbia are 
enacted by Congress in its capacity of Board of Alder- 
men. And whatever Congress may be for the nation as 
a whole, it is an august—and costly—sort of legislature 
for a municipality. All statutes of the United States not 
locally inapplicable, together with all laws governing the 
District of Columbia (I quote, with slight variations, the 
solemn language of Congress itself) constitute the legis- 
lative code of Washington. 

Every department of the Federal Government charged 
with the enforcement of these statutes—whether they be 
of local or general application—has its headquarters and 
its chief executive in Washington. The heads of these 
departments are members of the President’s Cabinet and 
therefore also his aids and advisers as Mayor of Wash- 
ington. Among them are the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Attorney General. At the disposal of the President 
of the United States, when he acts as Mayor of Wash- 
ington and is enforcing the laws of the United States 
and those of the District of Columbia, there are, inter 
alios, 1,313 privates and 101 officers of the metropolitan 
police department ; 71 park police and 90 Capitol police— 
1,575 in all. In a great crisis such as, for example, an 
attempt of a foreign foe to land shiploads of Scotch or 
Irish whiskey in Potomac Park, or an incursion of do- 
mestic bootleggers, the Mayor of Washington (for the 
nonce reverting to his character of President of the 
United States) could call out additional arms of the law. 
He could, for instance, direct the Secretary of War to 
mobilize the 145 officers and the 357 men at Washington 
Barracks, the cavalry and artillery at Ft. Myer, just 
across the Potomac, and the thousand troops at Ft. Hum- 
phrey, Va., about fifteen miles away. Meanwhile the Sec- 
retary of the Navy could be instructed to summon a con- 
tingent of marines from the marine barracks in Wash- 
ington and a whole regiment of them (commanded by 
General Smedley Butler) from Quantico, only a little 
distance down the river. 


Te city of Washington, D. C., has for Mayor 


If any further reinforcements were necessary after the 
arrival of the marines—a supposition almost preposterous 
—the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral could supply their respective quotas. The former 
(pending the coming of the Coast Guard) could rush 
into action some 150 Prohibition agents skilled in the 
science of ambuscade and disguised as prospective pur- 
chasers of the contraband rum. The Attorney General 
could swell the ranks of the defenders by a score of Fed- 
eral marshals and some dozens of special agents of his 
Bureau of Investigation. These military, naval and 
civilian forces are not the only reliance of the Mayor 
of Washington should there be, as I have adumbrated, a 
formidable attack on the Eighteenth and the Greatest of 
the Amendments, on which nowadays (some would have 
it) depend the whole law and, if the pun is permitted, also 
no insignificant profits. 

There would remain over and above these mundane 
and profane powers those great spiritual forces, the 
Methodist Board of Temperance Et Cetera, the Anti- 
Saloon League of America (including the Insular Pos- 
sessions), and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
—the one at the east front of the Capitol, the other at 
the west of it, and the third at the southeast thereof; 
thus strategically posted, it would seem, to insure that no 
member of Congress may be free, during his labors of 
legislation, from sanctity—and scrutiny. 

With all these agencies of enforcement and righteous- 
ness ready and eager to vindicate the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in the city of its invention, how fares it there? 
Surely, one might argue, of all the laws in the ponderous 
Federal criminal code, this must be the one most rigor- 
ously executed and most punctiliously obeyed. Seeing the 
might and majesty of government in Washington, one 
might reason further, our national capital must be a 
model for all other cities of the land, but especially for 
those remote from the pious influences I have mentioned. 

Let some of the recent disclosures give the answer. 
Not long since a United States Senator was shot by a 
Prohibition agent who was pursuing a bootlegger near 
the Capitol. A vender of liquor was arrested only a few 
weeks ago at the entrance of one of the monumental 
buildings in which our Federal legislators have their 
offices. About the same time two policemen (in spite of 
the Mayor, of course) were caught with large quantities 
of whiskey in their cars. Stills have repeatedly been 
found in operation in different sections of the city—one 
of them not five blocks from Capitol Hill, the Sinai of 
the Eighteenth Commandment. Senator Brookhart (a 
Prohibitionist) in the course of a long speech in the 
Senate and of a short statement to the Grand Jury of the 
District of Columbia, has told how he saw liquor drunk 
at a dinner which he and some of his colleagues attended 
at a big hotel one block removed from the Treasury and 
two blocks distant from the White House! Senator 
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Howell, another dry, declares that bootleggers in Wash- 
ington are a large and brazen brood, seemingly without 
fear of the law, and he complains that he cannot get 
assistance from the authorities in his crusade for aridity 
in the Federal District. 

Three Representatives have been accused of import- 
ing liquor into the country. All of them are drys, but 
that fact is not taken as an excuse. One of these Repre- 
sentatives—perhaps the dryest of the three and having 
the indorsement of a Baptist Conference to submit in 
evidence—is now awaiting trial in Washington, above all 
places, on a charge of smuggling liquor into the United 
States, into the District, and into the House Office Build- 
ing! A big barroom, with brass rail and other standard 
equipment, was raided a month or so ago and “ many 
prominent business men were said to have been there 
at the time, but were not arrested.” This bar was operat- 
ing within 600 feet of the main building of the Treasury 
and in the same block with the Treasury Annex; within 
two squares of the White House, and less than three 
blocks from the Department of Justice. 

Comes now a bit of statistics—from the Police De- 
partment. In 1920, when the Volstead Act was a new 
and more or less fearsome ukase, violations of it in 
Washington numbered 354. In 1928 when, like Vice, 
Prohibition had lost its “ frightful mien,” this class of 
charges totaled 5,217. One interpretation of these figures 
is that disrespect for Prohibition in the national capital 
increased 1,373 per cent, plus, in the course of a decade. 
The whole number of arrests for offenses against Vol- 
stead in the last ten years (from 1920 to 1929) was 
38,861. In the last six years the police of Washington 
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have seized 141,457 gallons of hard liquor—all within 
the District of Columbia. That is the equivalent of 
4,526,624 drinks! 

Notwithstanding these impressive confiscations, there 
were still many drinks left at large. I return to the official 
statistics. In the same six years of the seizures of liquor 
there was an aggregate of 73,740 arrests for intoxication 
—13,942 in the twelve months ending June 30, last. 
Now, one drink might produce incarceration, but I con- 
tend it would require several to effect intoxication. My 
argument is, then, that with all the sequestration of 
booze—4,526,624 drams of it—there must have remained 
as a visible and procurable supply at least 294,960 drinks, 
on the basis of four “snifters” to each person intox- 
icated, and not counting the other thousands who escaped 
detection and arrest, if not inebriation, among them the 
divers persons seen at the festive board by Senator 
Brookhart. 

Of course I forfesee that Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
and Dr. F. Scott McBride will point to all these seizures 
of drinks as proof of the vigilance and vigor of the Vol- 
steadian minions. But on my side I'll point to the 
“drunks” as ocular evidence that the enforcers didn’t 
get all the drinks. There was enough liquor available, 
after all the raids, to furnish at least one spree to each 
73,000 people, or 20,000 more than the population of 
Topeka, Kans. 

I turn from statistics to Scripture, which is always 
appropriate to any discussion of Prohibition, and I con- 
clude with this verse from the twenty-third chapter of 
St. Luke: “ For, if in the green wood they do these 
things, what shall be done in the dry?” 


Assets of the London Conference 


Josep F. THorNInc, S.J. 


O you remember how the statesmen, politicians, 
captains and admirals scurried from the good ship 
“ Peace” at Geneva in late July, 1927? They had 
gathered with great eclat, deliberated solemnly, and dead- 
locked gloriously. Batteries of photographers, reporters 
and special correspondents sat up nights waiting for 
Hugh Gibson to commit himself, for Mr. Bridgeman to 
reverse his field, or Viscount Ishii to slip in between the 
Empire and the Republic with a plan that would make 
the Pacific a Japanese lake. But the watchful waiting 
was in vain. The “ elder statesmen” became absorbed in 
time tables showing the earliest hours of departure, dapper 
military and naval attaches were dashing about making 
reservations, while Mr. Shearer, not yet known to fame, 
was levying tribute on the armor-plate manufacturers 
with all the assurance of a Roman proconsul. “ Bigger 
and better navies ” became the motto of all those present 
and the curtain fell on the Geneva fiasco to the amuse- 
ment of the press and the deep disappointment of the 
tax-paying public. It had been a battle between profes- 
sionals and amateurs, and the professionals, as Bobby 
Jones will tell you, sometimes win. 
What gave the coup de grace to the Geneva confer- 


ence? What were the irreconcilable points of view? Why 
was no compromise possible? And will it be possible 
now ? 

The controversy, it will be recalled, revolved about the 
10,000-ton cruiser armed with the 8-inch gun. Now, this 
type of cruiser is no Christmas-tree toy. It is a singu- 
larly effective instrument of attack and defense. It could 
sweep the seas of its smaller rivals. It is less dependent 
on naval bases and far-flung coaling stations. Conse- 
quently it is made-to-order for the strategy of the United 
States navy; speed and power are combined in its design. 
So much so, in fact, that the Lord Fishers and Admiral 
Mahans of our day think that it has outmoded those 
floating fortresses known as capital ships, hitherto “ the 
backbone of the fleet.” Memories of successful raiding 
operations undertaken by the Emden are partly responsi- 
ble for this change of opinion. Visions of possible depre- 
dations by the new German 10,000-ton battle-cruiser 
Ersatz Preussen are not without influence. And domi- 
nating the scene rises the muzzle of the 8-inch gun, petted 
darling of the fleet fully as much as were the French 75’s 
in the army in the days of the A. E. F. No wonder 
this new hard-hitting, wide-ranging cruiser, untouched 
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by the limitations of the Washington Treaty, knocked 
the Geneva parley into a cocked hat. In July, 1927, the 
High Contracting Parties did not contract. 

Almost three years have elapsed since that historic 
occasion. What has happened to make the world renew 
its hopes for some considerable reduction in naval bud- 
gets? Is the London fog more conducive to the processes 
of rational thought than the crystal clearness of Geneva? 
Have the governments learned wisdom, putting off their 
previous mid-summer madness? Has the 8-inch gun lost 
its magic or the 6,000-ton cruiser demonstrated unexpected 
range and power? Or has the United States acquired new 
naval bases and developed a convertible merchant marine? 
What can have caused a change of mind or heart among 
those distinguished gentlemen who guide the destinies of 
nations? Perhaps Mr. Stimson has supplied the careful, 
preliminary steps so conspicuously lacking in the negotia- 
tions of Mr. Kellogg. Or it may be Mr. MacDonald is 
less tenacious of the ancient sea glory of Britain than 
the Hon. Stanley Baldwin. In short, it would be interest- 
ing to know what reason there is to hope 1930 will prove 
a more propitious “open season” on armaments than 
was the summer of 1927. 

In the campaign which preceded the general election 
in Great Britain the Labor party advocated an advanced 
policy in the conduct df international affairs. Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald pledged himself to an understanding with 
the United States with regard to naval parity and naval 
construction. The voters were tired of the cautious side- 
stepping of the Conservative leaders. Viscount Cecil, 
disgusted at the Geneva debacle, resigned his post in the 
Government. The Labor victory, limited though it was, 
reflected peace sentiment among the people. Just now 
the precarious position of the party will depend on the 
outcome of this conference. The Hon. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is playing for large stakes. He will strain every 
effort to win. Concessions may even be made. The for- 
eign policy of Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cushendun 
has gone definitely into the discard. 

“Tory” would not have been a misnomer for the 
noble Lord who until recently represented Great Britain 
on the Disarmament Commission of the League of Na- 
tions. The true Britisher is a realist and for him few 
things are more real than ships and the sea. He can 
count the numerous wars in which the British navy played 
the decisive part, shattering the dreams of Philip of 
Spain, the seafaring Dutch, Louis Soleil ard the great 
Napoleon. If you want an epitome of conservative British 
opinion on this point, read the powerful appeal of Win- 
ston Churchill, who said: “ Nothing in the world, noth- 
ing that you may think of, or dream of, or anyone may 
tell you; no arguments, however specious, no appeals, 
however seductive, must lead you to abandon that naval 
supremacy on which the life of our country depends.” 
The future size of the British naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean may prove to be the pivotal point in the Conference. 

Now Mr. MacDonald, it must be admitted, is a Brit- 
isher, but he is none the less a politician. International 
peace, Anglo-American amity have been his springboard 
to the post of Prime Minister. The voters will tend to 
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forget unemployment, gazing at his vision of an interna- 
tional bridge across the broad Atlantic. Therefore, the 
Labor chief is bound by campaign pledges as well as by 
party principles to show a balance for peace. One of his 
first acts was to sign the Optional Clause of the World 
Court protocol providing for the submission of all jus- 
ticiable causes to arbitration or judicial settlement. This 
was something the Conservatives had steadfastly refused 
to do. When the Dominions followed suit, much of the 
credit went to Mr. MacDonald, and the trip to America 
consolidated his position. 

His big contribution, however, is to be the London 
Conference. If he can reduce warship expenditure, 
cement Anglo-American friendship and yet not lose one 
iota of imperial influence in world politics, he will be able, 
not only to carry on government by a minority party, 
but even to challenge his opponents in an appeal to the 
country. In reducing navies he would be building up 
Labor pluralities in every constituency in Great Britain. 
Nor is this offset by any reluctance on the part of Mr. 
Hoover to be re-elected. These are substantial advan- 
tages working for success in 1930 that were not so much 
in evidence in 1927. 

Then there is the Briand-Kellogg pact. Indefinite as 
that document undeniably is, it represents a common will 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes. War 
has been renounced as an instrument of national policy. 
Granted the sincerity of this renunciation, navies lose 
much of their former function. The threat of war is 
definitely taboo. Since ratification there has been an 
insistent demand that the pact be “ implemented,” that 
“teeth be put into it,” that measures be concerted for 
keeping the peace and punishing an “ aggressor.” Others 
believed the best way to “implement ” the pact would be 
to “ disimplement ” war. Take away the siege-guns, they 
argued, and people will begin to understand that “iron 
and blood” are not the best solvents of disputes. The 
technique of force can suffer if that of reason is evolved. 
The Kellogg treaty ought to make a difference in inducing 
its signatories to reduce armaments. 

A final asset of the London Conference is in the realm 
of national economy. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to balance the budget. Warships have shared in the gen- 
eral rise in prices. Forty million dollars is a great deal to 
spend for a dreadnaught when the same dollars could be 
released for roads, schools and public health. There is a 
growing conviction that nobody profits by war and the 
horrors of the guerre totale (war by a whole people) are 
beginning to penetrate the popular consciousness. 

The campaign for peace waged by educators, clergymen 
and publicists has not been altogether unavailing. Some 
of it may have been pure pacifism, but the major phases 
of the campaign have been distinguished by moderation, 
factual knowledge and reasoned conviction. Peace 
societies are no longer a byword. 

The motto of Pius XI, “ the peace of Christ in the reign 
of Christ,” is proving no mere formula of words. His 
action in settling a rancorous dispute has made a deep 
impression upon Catholics and non-Catholics alike. It is 
peace education of the most compelling type. This, too, 
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is an example that the conferring nations did not have 
in 1927. They should profit by it now. 

For, after all, it is idle to suppose that any one nation 
can be expected to scrap all its battleships. The dispro- 
portionate sacrifices of the Washington Conference gave 
the war mongers in this country a battle cry and a plat- 
form. There should be no repetition of that result. Bene- 
dict XV spoke wisely when he called for “ simultaneous 
and reciprocal reduction of armaments.” If the larger 
nations want the others to abandon, say, the submarine, 
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they themselves must be prepared to go far in reducing 
their force of effective cruisers. France and Italy regard 
the underseas craft as a shield, and shields will not be 
discarded as long as hard-hitting rifles point from the 
decks of fast cruisers. The United States and Great 
Britain must take the lead together. And the emphasis 
should be placed upon reduction, not mere limitation of 
warship construction. The world has learned some les- 
sons in social responsibility since 1927. There is no 
reasonable excuse for failure in 1930. 


The Greater American College 


IrvinG T. McDona.Lp 


“ HERE’S altogether too much education going on 

T in our colleges and universities. And it’s high 

time that attention be directed to the appalling 

neglect of opportunity that threatens the very foundations 
of our Higher Institutions of Learning. 

In a recent AMERICA article, it was reported that a com- 
mon attitude toward professionalism in college football 
is expressed thus: the system is commercial through and 
through, and is only a species of show business; you must 
have “drawing cards” on your schedule; you must have 
a coach who is a showman; proselytism and subsidies are 
a part of the intercollegiate system, and we’ve got to have 
football to pay for baseball, basketball, and the other un- 
profitable sports. 

Now that’s an attitude that’s businesslike and under- 
standable. No sentimental twaddle there about ethics, 
and ideals, and other things that you can’t look at and 
take apart. And it’s inspiring, too, I tell you. It sug- 
gests possibilities too great to be overlooked by any en- 
terprising, twentieth-century Educational Engineer. And 
I’ve made a date for tomorrow morning with the Dean 
of a certain institution that has been harboring the notion 
that colleges should have something to do with education, 
and I’m just going to open his eyes to the way he’s let- 
ting the place run down. We’re being left behind in 
the procession. 

My plans have nothing to do with athletics—they’re 
old stuff, now. We'll concentrate on other aspects of the 
Business of Running a College. With the two-fold prin- 
ciple established that professionalism is licit, and com- 
mercialization proper, we'll get after several other of 
our extra-curricular activities and see about modernizing 
them, too. 

Take debates, for example. I don’t mind letting the 
students get up little speeches among themselves about 
“ Resolved: that Something Should Be Done,” but the 
Varsity debating squad will be no place for impression- 
able boys. We'll dig up a lot of good political cam- 
paigners, reformers, and other experienced voces populi, 
put them in tuxedos, comb their hair and turn them loose 
for the glory of Alma Grandma. What chance would an 
undergraduate have with them? 


Think of the box-office names we could get! Just 


think of lining up Senator Heflin, Clarence Darrow and 





Billy Sunday against Mabel Willebrandt, Clarence True 
Wilson and Senator Moses, to settle once and for all the 
question, “ Resolved: That the Influence of Pre-Chau- 
cerian Writings on English Literature Was Negligible.” 
Not a concert bureau in the country that wouldn’t play 
you seventy-thirty with that kind of an attraction. And 
think of the publicity for the College! What the head- 
line-writers could do with it! “ Rattle of the Century!” 
“Big Bellows Blow Tonight!” “Shouting Senators Strut 
Their Stuff!” And the interviews—‘‘Chaucer Hot 
Stuff, Says Solon,” “ Literature All Wet, Dry Head De- 
clares,” “ Heflin Boosts Beowulf But Can’t See Caedmon; 
Hints Monk Romish Agent.” We are wasting our op- 
portunities. 

Then there is the college dramatic society. Here we 
are, year after year, trying to sell tickets to people who 
have other ways of spending their time, to see our under- 
graduates do Hamlet and Richard III, with elisions as 
required. Do you remember how awkward little Johnnie 
McCarthy was as Portia? And the time Eddie Hickey, 
the football player (pre-professional era) was playing 
Brutus, and craving the realism of true art, actually fell 
on his sword in the last act of Julius Caesar and broke 
the sword instead of killing himself as he should have? 

There'll be no more of that nonsense. We can get all 
the actors we want, seasoned troupers of the kleigs as 
well as calcium, who'll do a much better show than our 
juniors and seniors have ever done. And we won't be 
limited to the same old type of production all the time. 
With the talent at our disposal (for we can bid in the 
open market, now that the lid is off, and we can afford 
to pay whatever a performer’s drawing-power warrants) 
we can produce musical comedies and revues with Broad- 
way stars, wise-cracking comics, adagio dancers and all 
the rest of the parsley; presentation units to play the 
Kinema Kiosks; cabaret entertainers for the night 
clubs ; magicians, jugglers, acrobats, accordion-players and 
blackfaced comedians for what’s left of vaudeville. We 
could play Singer’s Midgets as freshmen on the small 
time. It would be great if we could get Tom Mix’s horse 
to team up with Rin Tin Tin under the banner of the Dear 
Old School. Ten to one a certain rival in the Eastern 
Conference would go after the Sells Floto elephants if 
we did, though. 
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Consider the college publications, the weekly news- 
paper and the monthly literary magazine. What’s the 
sense of cluttering up those pages with a lot of callow 
compositions? Let Spring, Sunset, College Towers, and 
the rest of the sonneted sisterhood shift for themselves 
hereafter ; let Poe cease to be imitated in verse, O. Henry 
in fiction and Elia in essay; let the boys confine their 
flights to the classroom. These periodicals can be better 
written than they are, and we’re going so to have them. 
No wonder the circulation is limited to the student body. 
No wonder there’s a deficit every year. Who wants to 
advertise in a foreign-language paper? 

Here's the way we'll handle it. First we'll get some 
body that can attract attention, someone like Henry 
Mencken, perhaps, or even Arthur Brisbane. (Memo: 
How about Broun for books?) He'll write a lead in 
every issue, finding fault with things as insolently as pos- 
sible. That gets under people’s skins, and its a sure cir- 
culation builder. Then, in the news sheet, we'll dig out 
the stuff they want to read. Who cares whether Luke 
Whoozis read an original paper on Bio-Chemistry before 
the Sophomore Scientists, when there’s a swell divorce 
trial in the works? That’s the kind of stuff we'll cover, 
divorce trials, murders, scandals and sports. Of course, 
the little old sheet has a sports department now, but not 
the kind we'll have. We're going after someone of 
Damon Runyon’s caliber, or possibly Bob Edgren’s, to do 
sports for us. If we can only grab off Bugs Baer before 
Sauerkraut U. makes him a offer! 

We'll have to handle the monthly differently. We don’t 
want anything cheap there. Nothing but high-class stuff. 
We'll need some good controversial material among the 
articles. Probably we'll have to attack somebody, maybe 
the Jews, and then get a Jew to tell his side of it, and 
for a follow-up, a symposium on tolerance by a Jew, a 
Turk, an Armenian, and—oh, most anybody will write 
on tolerance. Then for fiction, we'll serialize something 
that’ll have a chance of being banned in Boston. Per- 
haps Ernest Hemingway will have something ready. 
We'll use poetry, too, provided there’s some good, un- 
intelligible stuff available. Meanwhile, we'll get the un- 
der-cover people busy on the past lives of prominent fig- 
ures in our Federal Government. If we could only turn 
up a good scandal, we'd be made. 

Is that enough to show you the chance we’ve been miss- 
ing with our little, piddling periodicals? With the name 
of the University displayed in big type as proprietor and 
sponsor of the new-style college publications, can’t you 
see the prestige it will bring us? And the money, above 
all? 

The glee club and choir will present no problems. 
They'll be handled along the lines of the debates and 
dramatics. Forbes Randolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Singers, 
for example, and the Russian Choir . . . Well, what’s to 
prevent us from getting a co-ed charter? We'll have in- 
fluence, now, you know, the way we’re going to run things. 
No legislator will dare turn us down. He never knows 
the day when he’ll be mighty glad to join our Debating 
Society. 

The limits of this article will not permit us to do more 
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than scratch the surface. There’s our Department of 
Economics, for instance, and the elective course in Busi- 
ness Administration. They can be commercialized by 
firing our theory teachers and signing up some honest-to- 
good financial people (lots of them are available right 
now ), bankers, brokers and the like, and instead of teach- 
ing business on our premises, they can transact it there. 
In the medical school, there’s many a little tonsilotomy 
could be made to show a profit. As for the classes in 
Education, Methodology, and such—why, we could even 
open a school! We’d better go slow on that, though. It’s 
radical. 

There is, by and large, no reason why we should con- 
fine ourselves to the conventional collegiate activities in 
our application of the commercial principle. There are 
plenty of remunerative sidelines to be engaged in. Col- 
lege Clothing, perhaps—no, not the kind you mean; Deli- 
catessen, Dry Goods, Antique Furniture, Wild Animal 
Training, Dry Cleaning, Poultry, Pickling, Real Estate 
and Insurance, only to mention a part of them. 


I have just seen the Dean. He was very much inter- 
ested, and even got excited as I unfolded my plan. We 
talked it over for two full hours, and he became an en- 
thusiast, agreeing on every detail and point of view. 

He grew thoughtful after a while, though, and gave 
me a doubtful look. 

“There’s only one obstacle I can see,” he said. “ And 
I’m afraid it’s insurmountable. What about students? 
With all our resources devoted to commercial enterprises, 
how are we ever going to attract a student body? And 
without students, we can’t very well represent ourselves 
as a college, can we?” 

That was where I played my trump. 

“But don’t you see, Doctor?” I asked him. “ Our 
student body will be entirely in character with our new 
policy. Here’s the way we'll work it: under the new 
system, as you say, we will attract no students. Well and 
good. Then the faculty will have nothing to do! Get the 
point? The faculty will then become the student body. 
They will be required to attend classes fifteen hours a 
week, and they will take turns lecturing at one another, 
holding examinations, and all that other archaic rot. 
Get the idea?” 

I hope I am a modest man. But I cannot refrain from 
just mentioning the look of awed admiration that my 
superior gave me as he tottered to his feet, half-stunned 
by my revelation. 

“ Professor,” he said, “it is an honor to stand in your 
presence. You are an innovator.” 

I suppose I blushed. I always do in such circum- 
stances. 

“Don’t, Doctor,” I begged. “I assure you——” 

“T mean it,” he quavered. “ You will go down in his- 
tory as the originator of the most characteristic idea that 
twentieth-century education has evolved: A professional 
student body. I salute you, sir.” ; 

He was always one to give credit where it was due, 
the Dean was. 
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The Beauty of Cracow 


HiLarrE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


T the two ends of the Vistula River stand two of 

the most beautiful towns in Europe: Danzig on 
a backwater which forms a harbor near the mouth of the 
vistula, and Cracow on the upper reaches not far from 
the Carpathian Mountains, where the stream, though 
broad, is still too shallow to take any traffic beyond that 
of flat boats. 

The beauty of both these towns is the beauty of the 
Catholic Middle Ages and of the period immediately suc- 
ceeding, when tradition was still strong. But Danzig 
went Protestant, and after the change had had its full 
effect no new beauty in building appeared. 

Cracow, after the violent seesaw of Polish opinion, 
came down, like all the rest of Poland, on the right side, 
and has remained strongly Catholic ever since ; with the re- 
sult that beauty has been a continuous tradition with it, 
and that, while the beauty of Danzig is dead, the beauty 
of Cracow is alive. 

The town has one great advantage: the advantage of a 
hill fortress. Close by the Vistula there is a rock, not 
very steep or very high and flanked with slopes of earth. 
It does not give an effect like the Rock of Edinburgh, or 
the Rock of Avignon; it is more like the Capitol at Rome. 
But it is more free from encumbrance than the Capitol, 
so that you see it outlined in full, and the tall castle and 
cathedral on the summit. 

In the crypt of that church lies buried Kosciusko, the 
great patriot and national hero, who led the most famous 
of the rebellions against foreign rule; and on the platform 
of the castle, outside, there is a very good modern statue 
of him, put up since the Independence. I was told when 
I last saw it that they were going to change the site. It 
would be a pity, for it exactly suits the place where it 
stands, and the position suits the statue as well. 

Indeed, modern Polish sculpture is the best I have seen. 
It rarely suffers from the extravagant and grotesque ex- 
periments of the last twenty years. It has kept in touch 
with the masters of the past, and it is as intense in 
emotion as Polish music. 

At the other end of the town from the castle, standing 
on the market place, is a great church which, for its in- 
terior, is the most surprisingly lovely in Europe. At least 
it is the most striking for beauty of any that I have seen, 
and I have seen most of the famous ones among them. 

To compare one beauty with another is so difficult, and 
to establish a scale in great examples of beauty so much 
more difficult still, that I may be thought rash in giving 
this testimony. But I am sure that it is true. When you 
come into the nave from outside, you are struck all of 
a heap. It has a sort of concentrated beauty as though all 
the various rays of beauty had been brought into a focus 
there—beauty of color, of form, of proportion, of age, 
of multiplicity of all that goes to make an ancient but liv- 
ing masterpiece. Its rival is St. Stephen’s Church in 


Vienna: but it is finer than St. Stephen’s Church in 
Vienna. Like St. Stephen’s, it is crammed with life. 
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The carvings are alive, and the glass, and the cloth, and 
of course, most of all the people, who come in and out 
and make the shrine the heart of the city. It seems 
never to be deserted but always to have human beings 
moving in it at any hour you may enter it; and one has 
the feeling that, like the churches of Spain, but unlike 
those of most northern countries, it has never passed 
through a period of desolation, nor been submitted to 
artificial restrictions in its usage; that its treasure has not 
been looted, nor its visitants been cut away from it. 

There is a delightful custom attaching to this Church 
of Our Lady in Cracow which I must mention before I 
leave it. At each hour the time of day or night is sounded, 
not by chimes such as you have in most other steeples 
of Christendom, but by trumpeters. I have never heard 
of this custom anywhere else, and it is most striking. The 
trumpeters come out and stand at the four corners of a 
platform and there blow the notes which give the hour, 
so that they can be heard all over the town and in the 
fields around. 

This custom is symbolic of the individual soul which 
animates this city, its chivalry, its love of music, its vi- 
tality, its separate and distinct culture. For while War- 
saw is the capital, the chief central town of Poland, 
Cracow is, so to speak, the heart of the Polish people, 
though it lies so far towards the edges of their great 
realm. And of late generations there has been a special 
reason for this, which is, that Cracow, after the misfor- 
tunes of Poland began, remained in Catholic hands. 

When the murder of Poland was arranged by that de- 
testable character, Frederick of Prussia, the greater part 
of the country fell into the hands of enemies who hated its 
Catholic religion. The partitions were on varying lines ; 
the whole was not engulfed at once; and during the 
process of dismemberment the artificial frontiers between 
the Russian Empire and Prussia shifted more than once. 

The Prussians hated the Church whole-heartedly, be- 
cause it was Catholic—they hated it as it might have been 
hated by pagans: their King, Frederick, openly boasted 
that he would render the Faith powerless. The Russians 
hated the Church as schismatics, and much more as na- 
tionalists, remembering Polish invasions of their country 
in the past, and avenging them. 

Anyhow, both those powers from Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg persecuted and oppressed Polish Catholicism, the 
Prussians having shown particular insolence since 1870, 
trying to drive the Poles out of their lands and put them 
under Prussian landlords, and root out their language by 
compelling the children in schools to speak German; while 
the Russians built a great Orthodox church, gleaming with 
gold and dominating everything else in the center of War- 
saw. I am glad to say that since the Independence it 
has been pulled down. 

Now Cracow was the chief town in that small portion 
of Poland to the south which fell to the Empire of 
Austria, then governed by that admirable Catholic woman, 
Maria Theresa. She knew very well that she ought not 
to have taken it and she said, as she signed the partition, 
that the crime would be paid in blood by her children’s 
children. There she prophesied aright! She yielded to 
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the pressure of her advisers, doing wrong for a temporal 
reason; and for her yielding her house is paying the price 


today. 
But the fact that Cracow fell under Catholic, though 


foreign, sovereigns made all the difference to this part 
of Poland. It kept a sort of half-independence for a long 
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time; it was allowed to preserve its tradition; it formed 
the rallying point and the seed plot whence the soul of 
Poland could re-arise. 

That soul has re-arisen in our own day—its resurrection 
is perhaps the best result of the Great War, and the 
new life of Cracow sets a seal upon that triumph. 


the Crowd 


Maup Hart LoveLace 


refreshed by the sight of a face in the crowd. 

Among faces dimmed by bitterness of trouble, 
wrapped in clouds of worried self-absorption, set in in- 
tent masks of selfishness or hate, one face shines out 
because it expresses goodness, sweetness, peace. It gives 
a benediction as it passes. So it is with the research 
student turning the pages of history, even so few pages 
as it takes to tell the story of the beginnings of a single 
one of the United States of America. Among the per- 
sonages encountered he finds so much dishonesty, so 
much greed, such doubtful complexity of motives that 
he is calmed and strengthened when he runs by chance 
across a soul of serene untroubled beauty. 

That was my feeling when in studying the beginnings 
of what is now Minnesota I chanced upon Father Lucien 
Galtier. I had already seen his portrait, which hangs, as 
it very properly should, in the gallery of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. His beautiful, ascetic, yet human 
and humorous face—thick, wavy hair, heavy brows above 
a fine, straight nose, eyes that twinkle and lips set in a 
tender line—looks out there upon the trappings and 
mementoes which bring the past to life for those who 
seek it. It is a past which Father Galtier honored. 

His story is available from many sources. He, himself, 
in 1864, set down an account of his part in the found- 
ing of St. Paul more than twenty years before. Msgr. 
Augustin Ravoux, who came from France with Father 
Galtier, worked side by side with him in the western 
wilderness, and succeeded him in St. Paul, tells his com- 
rade’s story in telling his own. Bishop John Ireland, in 
a memoir of Father Galtier published in the Minnesota 
Historical Collections, rehearses the facts again; and in 
the faded, yellowed pages of the letters and memoirs and 
now out-of-print books of the period, the student finds 
tributes from Catholics and Protestants alike which help 
to round out his simple story. 

It is simple indeed. It begins when young Lucien 
Galtier and several fellow-students in the grand séminaire 
of Puy in France are “deeply moved by the discourse 
and tears” of one Bishop Loras who has come from 
America in search of volunteers to work in the Sioux 
country. Bishop Loras had just been appointed Bishop 
of Dubuque, which meant that he was in spiritual charge 
of a vast region including the present State of Iowa and 
much of Minnesota. Since the visits of the “ black 
blankets” two hundred years before, there had been no 
Catholic workers in what is now Minnesota and what 
was then the outermost fringe of civilization. 


W ALKING along a city street one is occasionally 


Young Galtier and his friends accompanied the Bishop 
to New York. Not having finished their studies some 
of them went to Emmitsburg College in Maryland and 
from thence to Dubuque, where they were the first Cath- 
olic priests to be ordained on the northwestern side of 
the Mississippi river. This occurred in January, 1840. 

The previous summer Bishop Loras with an attendant 
priest had visited the upper Mississippi country. At the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers, the 
limestone towers of Fort Snelling looked down upon a 
country which was picturesque indeed. Fur-trading posts 
were scattered along the two rivers and from these the 
singing French Canadian voyageurs brought canoes laden 
with robes and pelts to the depot near Fort Snelling, 
from which point they were shipped to Prairie du Chien, 
New York and London. The officers and their wives 
were, in many cases, of high social standing but it was 
a heterogeneous group with which their lot was cast: 
the fur traders and voyageurs, the Sioux Indians native 
to that country, and a group of French-speaking squat- 
ters, some of whom came from Canada and others from 
Switzerland, refugees from that ill-fated colony which 
Lord Selkirk had attempted to found in the Red River 
country. Bishop Loras in a letter to a relative in Ireland, 
later printed in the Annals of the Faith remarks: 

Our arrival was a cause of great joy to the Catholics who had 
never before seen a priest or bishop in those remote regions; 
they manifested a great desire to assist at Divine worship and 
to approach the Sacraments of the Church. The wife of our 
host was baptised and confirmed; she subsequently received the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. The Catholics of St. Peter’s [as the set- 
tlement and the Minnesota River were called at that time] amount 
to 184, fifty-six of whom we baptised, administered Confirma- 
tion to eight, Communion to thirty-three adults and gave the 
nuptial benediction to four couples. 

Bishop Loras promised these humble ones that a 
French speaking priest would be sent out to them; and 
when he returned by canoe to Dubuque, after a stay of 
thirteen days, he had arranged for two Sioux Indians to 
come to Dubuque and teach their tongue to his young 
missionaries. 

The whistle of the first steamboat bound up the river 
in the Spring reminded the good Bishop of his promise. 
He went to Father Galtier and told him that he wished 
to send him to the upper waters of the Mississippi. In 
an hour the young priest was on his way. When the 
side-wheeler churned its way past what is now St. Paul 
the priest observed but a single cabin. 

The boat landed at the foot of Fort Snelling. Father 
Galtier writes: 
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The sight of the Fort, commanding from the elevated promon- 
tory the two rivers, the Mississippi and the St. Peter’s, pleased 
me; but the discovery which I soon made that there were only 
a few houses on the St. Peter side and but two on the side of 
the Fort, surrounded by a complete wilderness and without any 
signs of fields under tillage gave me to understand that my mission 
and life must be henceforth a career of privation, hard trials 
and suffering and required of me patience and resignation. 

He found that he had a large territory but few souls 
to watch over. He was made welcome by the interpreter 
to the Indian agent, one Campbell, a half-breed, who, 
with his Catholic wife, lived in a stone cottage outside 
the fort. Father Galtier was given a separate room which 
served him as kitchen, parlor and chapel. He explained: 
“ Out of some boards I formed a little altar which was 
opened out in time of service and during the balance of 
the day folded up and concealed by drapery.” 

Here he remained for a year, ministering to the Catholic 
soldiers and the French Canadian squatters, trying to 
interest some of the stalwart Sioux braves who, however, 
were more interested in their frequent bloody encounters 
with their enemies, the Chippewa. In an effort to bring 
the consolations of religion to all Catholics within his pos- 
sible reach, he made expeditions to Lake St. Croix, many 
miles distant. From one of these, he returned with fever 
and ague. 

“ What grieved me most while sick,” he acknowledges, 
“was the thought that no fellow-priest was nearer than 
three hundred miles to me; but most unexpectedly God 
in His mercy sent me one whose visit seemed to me as 
that of an angel.’””’ Msgr. Forbin Janson, an ex-Bishop 
of Nancy, chanced to stop at Fort Snelling at that time; 
he heard Father Galtier’s confession and spoke to him 
words of consolation and comfort. 

About this time the squatters, accused of whiskey sell- 
ing, were expelled from the military reserve. It was the 
second time they had been forced to move. Of necessity 
the innocent were punished with the guilty, and there was 
a pathetic pilgrimage of these humble folk, laden with 
their poor household goods, down the Mississippi River 
to a point which the Indians called White Rock and where 
homes were once more laboriously erected. With his usual 
kindness and zeal, Father Galtier set himself to give 
them what comfort he could. 

It was badly needed, as J. Fletcher Williams says: 

With whiskey as an element of traffic, making brutes of the 
white man and demons of the red, making St. Paul, i.e., the little 
hamlet which was to be its nucleus, a by-word even among the 
savages, there is no knowing what depths of abasement might 


have awaited it, had not a mighty and powerful moral influence 
been thrown into the scale against rum. And that was, a Chris- 


tian church. 

Simply and delightfully, Father Galtier writes of the 
erection of his chapel in this hamlet. He chose its loca- 
tion with the greatest care from several claims offered 
to him, at a point where steamboats might stop. He had, 
he admits, an eye to the future. Benjamin Gervais and 
Vital Guérin, quiet pious farmers, owned this land and 
gave enough for a church, a garden and a graveyard. 

In October, 1842, “the logs were cut and prepared 
and soon a poor log church that would remind one of 
the stable of Bethlehem was built.” We have an account 
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of the building of this church under one Isaac La Bis- 
sonniére. Logs were cut on the spot from the red and 
white oaks which grew there. Where the splendid cathe- 
dral now stands was then a tamarack swamp and from 
this were secured rafters and roof pieces. Bark-covered 
slabs for the roof had been donated by a mill owner. 

There were no convenient tools at hand. The logs 
were fastened by wooden pins. But under Father Gal- 
tier’s eager encouragement the little structure, twenty-five 
by eighteen, and ten feet high, with a single window on 
each side, sprang into being. The entire cost of its erec- 
tion was $65. Here, according to one narrator, “ Swiss 
watchmakers, voyageurs, coureurs des bois, soldiers of 
fortune, silent Sioux who yet remembered the black 
gowns’ story of the cross” gathered to worship. 

“On November 1, 1841,” says Father Galtier, “I 
blessed the new Basilica, smaller indeed than the Basilica 
of St. Paul in Rome but as well adapted as the latter for 
prayer and love to arise therein from pious hearts.” It 
was dedicated to St. Paul. Father Galtier chose St. Paul, 
he explains, because of hjs association with St. Peter, and 
the nearness of the St. Peter settlement. He adds humor- 
ously that “the gentiles were well represented in the 
persons of the Indians.” 

The priest expressed the wish that the settlement should 
be known by the name of the church. When M. Guérin 
married, he published the banns as a resident of St. Paul. 
Someone put up a store there, a grocery was opened and 
steamboats began to stop. The name, first St. Paul’s 
Landing, then St. Paul’s, and finally St. Paul, was 
fastened upon the place. Up to that time this rough 
frontier settlement had been called Pig’s Eye, after a 
one-eyed whiskey seller, and the editor of the first news- 
paper to be printed in the future capital city of Min- 
nesota remarks in verse: 

Pig’s Eye, converted thou shalt be like SAUL, 
Thy name, henceforth, shall be St. Paul. 

While he continued to live at St. Peters and, indeed, 
on October 2, 1842, blessed another church there, Father 
Galtier continued to make regular visits to St. Paul and 
to what is now the town of Hudson. He has left no 
account of the hardships of these trips. We can picture 
him, however, traveling by foot and by horseback, sleep- 
ing in the open, cooking his meals over an open fire. 

The two priests, who had been youths together in 
France, worked together in perfect harmony. Father 
Ravoux states that Father Galtier was of great assistance 
to him in his labors with the Sioux. He tells how they 
translated canticles from the French into the Sioux lan- 
guage, singing them immediately to get the effect. At 
St. Peter’s they had some half-breeds who were excel- 
lent singers. 

Father Lucien Galtier was taken from St. Paul in 1844 
and given charge of the missions at Keokuk, Ia. In 
1848 he returned to France but he was homesick for 
the toils and dangers of his life in America and returned 
to Prairie du Chien where he remained until his death 
in 1866. He was always interested in St. Paul and naively 
pleased at the recollection of his part in naming the city. 
Very justly the city named one of its streets for him. 
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Sociology 
The Rubber Cane 


Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


ie an advertisement which, I suppose, appeared in the 
chief newspapers of the country last month, Theo- 

dore F. McManus spoke a piece about the growth in re- 

cent years of the belief that Congress is omnipotent. 

As one who has been observing this growth for the 
last fifteen years, helpless as old Canute on the sands at 
Hastings, I am glad to have a fellow-watcher. But Mr. 
McManus, I trust, can do more than bewail and deplore. 
If my trust is well founded, the doctrine that every tub 
must stand on its own bottom may once more be applied 
to life in general and to government in particular, and the 
change may be celebrated on July 4, 1976. But hardly in 
our time. 

For today, if business is not all that it should be, an ap- 
peal to Washington is filed. When the judicious Amer- 
icans at Squeedunk elect their most eminent bootlegger 
to be sheriff, an attempt is made to direct the august gaze 
of the Senate to that obscure part of the country. Old 
Mr. Antique, who taught your grandfather, it is rumored, 
in the little red schoolhouse, is losing his grip, and the 
little red schoolhouse itself is about to fall down. Dr. 
Squills who brought most of the town’s most eminent 
citizens into this world, grumbles when called up at three 
in the morning, and last week Si Perkins might’ nigh 
died of cramps before they could roust him out of bed— 
the physician, I mean, not Si. Here we have an invin- 
cible argument for the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, and a very Achilles in the battle 
for a Federal Department of Medical Welfare. 

Don’t the Gov’ment take care of pigs? Ain’t people 
better’n pigs? Now you take this here town, and look 
at that there schoolhouse! Ain’t it the Gov’ment’s busi- 
ness to see that these children grow up hundred per cent 
red-blooded Amurricans? If it ain’t, it oughta be, and 
this here now Capper-Klan Federal education bill is 
gonna make it be. Wha’ kind of citizens we gonna git 
from a busted-up schoolhouse like that there? 

So rums the story. Since the time when the Federal 
Government took charge of migratory ducks on the theory 
that in passing from State to State, albeit unpacked, un- 
crated, and unwaybilled, they properly come under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, there are 
few perils, dangers, ills, and catastrophes in life, for which 
the Federal Government is not supposed to provide a 
remedy free of charge. What could be sweeter, the Fed- 
eralists argue, than a nice little bureau, with a very small 
salary list (why, we spend five—or is it fifty ?—millions 
a year on chewing gum!) with a very small salary list, 
to minister to that phase of the general welfare so per- 
suasively presented to us by the Amalgamated Association 
of Women’s Clubs? 

Whether the nice little bureau is authorized by the 
Constitution, or specifically banned by it, is immaterial. 
Nor is anything said about the very small salary list next 


year. 
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Back in the days when men wore two-gallon hats and 
children had time to curtsey and to mind their man- 
ners, it was held that no matter how desirable certain 
plans might be, the Federal Government could not en- 
tertain them, unless they were plans authorized by the 
Constitution. But that theory is now passé, like good 
breeding. If the scheme proposed can be twisted to ap- 
pear to serve some good purpose somewhere at some 
time, it is quite proper for a political majority in Congress 
to take action. Thereafter almost any lawyer can show 
to the satisfaction of the Supreme Court that it is a mat- 
ter with which a coordinate department of the Govern- 
ment should not interfere. It’s a shell game, a blow- 
hot-and-blow-cold proposition. Forget the Constitution, 
until you put your scheme across, and then dust off the 
Constitution, to show that it is purely a political policy, 
within the discretion of Congress, and properly beyond 
reversal by the courts. 

Hence we have at Washington bureaus and sub-bureaus 
and commissions and sub-committees, charged with pro- 
moting everything that they forget to prohibit, and 
with investigating everything that someone with a follow- 
ing of voters happens to disapprove. All flourish under 
the general-welfare clause of the Constitution, in total 
contempt of the fact that Congress is authorized to legis- 
late for the general welfare only within the limits estab- 
lished by the Constitution. Since it cannot be cate- 
gorically and invariably denied that some day, somewhere, 
somehow, by design or by accident, some of them may 
possibly fit in with our constitutional framework, the 
trifling circumstance that most of them are beyond the 
right of Congress to establish, need not be considered. 
Day by day they grow from bureaus and secretaries into 
complete parlor and bedroom sets, as Champ Clark used 
to say, sustaining the faithful who happen to be of the 
right political party, supplying statistics of dubious value, 
even were they up to date, and engorging plethoric edi- 
torial wastebaskets. 

Perhaps the climax was reached last month when the 
mandarins and bashibazouks at Washington announced 
that they had in preparation “a lovely Christmas gift for 
every mother in the United States.” What the gift was 
I am not quite sure, for on reading the announcement all 
my better nature flamed into rage. 

But I think it was a lovely pamphlet, published by the 
Government of Washington and Madison, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, but for many years of the Republican party, 
instructing our mothers in the most scientific methods of 
washing the baby’s milk bottle. Unlike Mrs. Crupp, I 
am not a mother myself; but I think I may mention 
without fear of starting a scandal, or an investigation by 
the Senate, that for some years I have been receiving 
pamphlets from Aunty Sam, touching upon the care of 
infants. It is a precious, a beautiful thought. The last 
at hand told what to do when you put the baby to bed, 
and he refuses to go to sleep. I perused it languidly, 
deeming it of no immediate pragmatic value. 

From battleships to babies! It’s funny, when your 
philosophy is Eva Tanguay’s; but, substantially, the con- 
ditions which now exist are tragic. This reliance on the 
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Federal Government to tell us how to build schoolhouses, 
and when to put the children to bed, and what to do for 
sick pigs, and, in general, to do for individuals and com- 
munities what communities and individuals of any intelli- 
gence do as a matter of course for themselves, is de- 
scribed by Mr. McManus as “ leaning on a rubber cane.” 
The figure is apt. It tells how quickly you will be let 
down. But, on the whole, it is a too favorable picture 
of a deplorable reality. 

The habit of looking to Washington to know when to 
sow and when to reap means barren fields, as Jefferson 
has told us, and a starving people. It creates disregard 
of the fundamental principle that ours is a government 
of delegated, enumerated, restricted powers. It destroys 
by slow and fatal degrees that healthy spirit of self- 
reliance and of local independence, and that scorn of 
every strong man to have another do for him what he 
can do for himself, which must be sedulously fostered 
unless we are content to live as serfs or morons under 
a bureaucratic centralized government which, by unex- 
pected turns, is a blundering tyrant or an incompetent 
old granny. 

Tf an example be sought, it can be found in the re- 
volt of the Prohibitionists which ushered in the new year. 
Senators Borah, Harris, Sheppard, and Norris claw at 
the Administration for non-enforcement of Mr. Vol- 
stead’s nation-wide statute, which has failed to suppress 
the traffic in alcohol in Idaho, Georgia, Texas, and Ne- 
braska. They looked to Washington, instead of to their 
own States, and Washington failed them. Asking Wash- 
ington to govern them, good government broke down. 

But who cares? The last argument to urge in Con- 
gress against a lobby-demanded appropriation is that the 
said appropriation is forbidden by the Constitution. The 
last argument to propose in favor of local control of purely 
local rights and duties is that this local control is essential 
to our form of government. A crowd of politicians— 
for that, substantially, is what any government is when 
the prescriptions of the written Constitution are disre- 
garded—is now teaching the mothers of this country how 
to wash milk bottles. Unless checked, the same crowd 
will soon establish Federal control of all local schools. 

Perhaps the philosophy of “I don’t care” is better, af- 
ter all. At any rate, to acquiesce is more comfortable, if 
not more honorable, than to fight. 


Education 





The Pre-eminently Catholic College 


Maurice S. SHEEHY, PH.D. 


HERE is another way, as I wrote last week, in which 

Catholic colleges can be outstanding, and thereby 
assure themselves of prominent rank in the struggle for 
educational existence. 

They can be pre-eminently Catholic. 

T am not inferring that they are not such at present. 
In thirty institutions cooperating in the personnel study 
of the National Catholic Educational Association during 
the past year, it was found that the average of daily com- 
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municants on each campus was thirty-eight, and the aver- 
age of weekly communicants, seventy-two per cent of 
the total Catholic enrolment. But Catholic colleges can 
make it more evident that they are concerned with other 
than intellectual achievements. The tendency in many 
quarters today is to consider the college, as a prize 
fighter considers his training camp, as serving a very 
particular need—developing, however, intellectual rather 
than muscular ability. 

It might be well for those of us engaged in Catholic 
college work to bear in mind that the Catholic religion 
is not designed merely for professors and latent Ph.D’s. 
It is a religion of the lowly and the unlearned, of Matt 
Talbot as well as of Thomas Aquinas. In other words, 
achievement of membership in the Kingdom of God, ac- 
cording to the Catholic concept, is not merely a matter 
of intellectual quotient; there is a primary factor, sub- 
mission of the will, which must also be regarded. Modern 
thought has advanced the fearsome fallacy that the keener 
the intellect, the fuller the achievement of religious life, 
as if God has elected to make genius identical with ef- 
ficacious grace. At best, intellectual accomplishments are 
but symptoms of worth, and rather fallible symptoms at 
that. 

The best educational thought of today is slowly and 
surely swinging to the traditional Catholic position that 
there is something more important in college life than 
the acquisition of high marks, or mere intellectual achieve- 
ment. Associate Director David A. Robertson, of the 
American "Council on Education, whose contributions on 
educational topics are always thought-provoking, in the 
Educational Record for July, 1929 approaches this view- 
point on statistical grounds. He cites the instance of one 
college where the Phi Beta Kappa is entrenched and 
where despite its admittedly “infallible” means of sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff, eleven per cent of the 
students graduating without honors were listed in “Who's 
Who ” as well as thirty per cent of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
In twenty-two colleges it was found that 2 per cent of 
those graduated without the golden key, and 5.9 per cent 
of those graduated with it, are listed in “ Who’s Who.” 
Only seventeen per cent of the highest tenth in scholar- 
ship won a place in the highest salary group of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. Dr. Robertson, 
while admitting that his criterion of worth, “ Who’s 
Who,” does not give adequate basis for general conclu- 
sions, points out that high marks in themselves do not 
prognosticate success. After stressing the necessity of 


reliable tests, he writes: 

Along with the movement to evaluate academic progress by 
measuring what students do has developed the desire to measure 
personality. What is Personality? For centuries theologians have 
quarreled over the significance of the term. For hundreds of years 
philosophers have discussed its meanings, and still they disagree. 
In our generation psychologists and, more recently, bio-chemists, 
with their talk of ductless glands, have tried to define it. Even 
now we do not know what it is. But though we have not yet 
defined electricity, we measure it in terms of what it does. So 
every day, as I suggested at the outset, we measure men in politics 
and industry and education; and especially we measure personality 
by what it does. 

Now if we substitute for the term personality the more 
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popular and equally incomprehensible term character, 
we may find parallel passages in some of the Proceed- 
ings of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Dr. Moore writes in “ Dynamic Psychology” (p. 28): 

The metaphysical personality is the ultimate substrate of our 
mental life——If however, the ultimate substrate of our mental 
life is a spiritual psyche or soul, there is no reason to suppose 
that in any one organism, there is more than one “entelechy” or 
vital principle of its growth and consciousness. [Personality in 
its empirical concept] is our concept of ourselves, our memory 
of our life, in which are set, like jewels in a ring, the mental events 
of the present. There may be fluctuations in the emotional tone 
of this complex of mental processes but usually even in emotional 
life, there is a certain unity in its undercurrent. 

The facts presented by Dr. Robertson indicate that, 
even if personality is not clearly understood, it is the 
subject of earnest study and organized effort in many 
non-Catholic schools. Personnel departments and per- 
sonnel workers are quite the fashion of this day. In 
some schools the personnel idea seems to have been an 
evolutionary growth. First the student was considered 
as a cash customer, a necessary condition of professorial 
and institutional existence; then, he attained the dignity 
of a laboratory guinea pig on whom half-degreed psychol- 
ogists and educational faddists might experiment; and 
now the idea is being generally accepted that he is a 
human personality. 

Colleges which are doing nothing for the spiritual en- 
richment of the life of the individual student are doing 
nothing. Fortunately in my association with Catholic col- 
leges, and especially with those participating in the per- 
sonnel study of the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, I have not discovered such an institution. But it 
certainly is not impossible that even a Catholic institu- 
tion should become a parasite upon a spiritual order which 
it fails to preserve. 

What then are the “frozen assets” which, put into ac- 
tual service, might make Catholic colleges more “ out- 
standing”? They are twofold; principles and personnel. 
In the principles of the spiritual life as laid down by Ig- 
natius of Loyola, by Thomas a Kempis, and St. Teresa, 
there is a wealth of knowledge, of learning that belongs 
not to one person or to one age but to the extensive ex- 
perience of an age-old Church. Must these be dressed 
up in the language of the new psychology before they 
appeal as having force in this day? 

Every college has men, mostly committed perpetually 
by their vows to spiritual service, whose richness of ex- 
perience in handling “ personality,” if shared with others, 
might give all personnel work tremendous impetus. But 
this accumulation of wisdom is not generally shared. The 
attempt made under the auspices of the National Catholic 
Educational Association during the past year and re- 
printed in “ Problems of Student Guidance” merely at- 
tempted such rapprochement. One of the thought-pro- 
voking pieces of educational literature recently produced 
at the Catholic University of America is “An Empirical 
Study of Character,” by Sister Mary Rosa McDonough, 
of the Sisters of Mercy, Hartford, Conn. It is based upon 
the observations of associates of Sister Rosa who worked 
with her in discovering and co-relating traits of character. 
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A similar work attempted by a group of priest-professors 
in colleges and universities would greatly enrich person- 
nel literature. 

College professors who have a special talent for analyz- 
ing and reconstructing character traits should be allowed 
to work with men rather than with books. Minnesota 
University definitely decided upon that policy some time 
ago, and the reports to date have justified the expenditure 
of effort and of money. In one college, this gift may be- 
long to the professor of biology; in another, to the in- 
structor in psychology; and, as a matter of fact, one of 
the most comprehensive reports on case studies coming 
from Catholic colleges was inspired by an English pro- 
fessor who obliged his students to write themes about 
themselves, their likes and dislikes, their attitudes towards 
college and the world in general, and then gave the 
spiritual director pointers on problem-conscious students. 
Properly, personnel work in an ideal educational system 
would belong to every professor. But the present order 
is far from ideal, largely because the first dimension of 
such an order—ideal professors—is lacking. Trained 
student guides are therefore as necessary in a college as 
are trained case-workers in a social-service bureau. “ Out- 
standing ” colleges will be such partly because they use 
this means of service. The organization of such effort, 
bearing out Dr. Suzzallo’s prophecy, “ There will be no 
frozen thing in American education,” may go far towards 
assuring that Catholic colleges should be pre-eminently 
Catholic. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE opening of a new decade of round numbers in 

the years, calls to mind what a wonderful program 
the previous decade has witnessed, in the field of the 
mission work of the Church. 

No previous Pope has spoken with such insistence on 
the missions. “ There is not a document,” says Father 
Tragella, in Le Missione Cattoliche of Milan, “not a 
letter, brief or motu proprio, or discourse or any other 
Papal utterance touching the missions, in which Pope 
Pius XI does not affirm that this part of his ministry, 
the duty of spreading the Gospel amongst the infidels, 
is the ‘ principal’ task of the Roman Pontiff.” 

The following brief summary may help to show how 
this insistence in words has been translated into acts. 

The first great step was the internationalization of the 
work of the Propagation of the Faith, for the support 
and aid of the missions, proposed at its centennial in 
May, 1922. The work was transferred to Rome from 
France, provided with new statutes, a General Council 
and General Secretary. 

The same year the Holy Father appointed three repre- 
sentatives in the persons of Msgr. Lécroart, Apostolic 
Visitor to Indo-China, Msgr. Costantini, Apostclic Dele- 
gate to China, and Msgr. Gijlswijk, O.P., Apostolic Dele- 
gate to South Africa. 





i ge memorable .documents were issued in the year 
1923. The first was the letter of the Holy Father 
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on April 24, 1923, to the Very Rev. Father Gier, Sup- 
erior General of the Society of the Divine Word, con- 
gratulating him on the progress of the seminary erected 
at Greenville, Miss., for the education of colored youth 
for the priesthood, as a Divinely appointed means for 
the evangelization of the Negro race in this country. 

The other was the circular letter of Cardinal Van 
Rossum, Secretary of the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, urging the Superiors of all missionary institutes 
to train native candidates for the priesthood and as lay 
brothers. 

The same year the Holy Father created a native ec- 
clesiastical province in India of the Malabar (an Ori- 
ental) rite; and Msgr. Roche, S.J., was consecrated as 
the first native Indian bishop of the Latin rite. 





EPTEMBER, 1923 saw the first national council of 

the Catholic Church in Japan. This was followed, in 
June, 1924, by the first Plenary Council of China, and 
in July, 1924, by a general council of the Church in 
South Africa. Msgr. Lépicier, S.M., was sent that year 
as Apostolic Visitor to India, and was succeeded in 1925 
by our own countryman, Archbishop Mooney, as Aposto- 
lic Delegate to India. Higher Catholic education in 
China, represented up to that time solely by the Jesuit 
Aurora University of Shanghai, received a powerful im- 
petus in 1924 by the establishment by American Bene- 
dictines of the Catholic University of Peking. 

The jubilee year 1925 saw the international missionary 
exposition in Rome, closed in January, 1926, and fol- 
lowed by the permanent missionary and ethnological 
museum of the Lateran Palace. 

The great mission Encyclical, “Rerum Ecclesiae,” pub- 
lished February 28, 1926, entrusted the work of spread- 
ing the Gospel to the Bishops of the Church, and laid 
down two great lines of action: first, a gradual, but 
radical change in the personnel of the missions by the 
development of a native priesthood, and, where possible, 
of a native hierarchy, so that the Church should be en- 
tirely “at home” in every country of the globe; and, 
second, the thorough organization of missionary activity. 
On June 15 of that year the Holy Father issued a warn- 
ing against extreme nationalism. 

October 28, 1926, saw the consecration by the Holy 
Father himself, in the Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
of the six first Chinese bishops; and October 30, 1927 
of Msgr. Hayasaka, the first native Japanese bishop. 





HREE great mission problems faced the Church in 

the year 1928. In British Africa, the problem of 
accommodating the system of Catholic mission schools 
to the new and exacting ideals laid down by the British 
Government caused the Pope to send Msgr. Hinsley, an 
Englishman, as Apostolic Visitor to British Africa, 
where the foundations of a practical and fruitful ad- 
justment were laid. 

April 15, 1928, the Holy Father issued a decree put- 
ting a definite and amicable end to the age-long con- 
troversy concerning the right of patronage of the Portu- 
guese Government in India, by a carefully worked out 
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“Accord” between the dioceses under British and under 
Portuguese jurisdiction. The acute nationalist problem 
in China was boldly dealt with in the Pope’s message of 
August 1 to the Chinese people, in which he showed 
the independence of the Church from all national limita- 
tions, and appealed especially to the youth of China for 
the spiritual renovation of that country. Besides these 
major questions, a vast number of other problems met 
with a solution. August 26, 1929, Msgr. Dellepiane was 
appointed Apostolic Visitor to the Belgian Congo, where 
special problems present themselves owing to the intricate 
tribal organization, as well as the greatly developed 
Protestant missionary activities. 

In July, 1928, there were in China, for 449,000,000 
inhabitants, 2,463,750 Catholics, according to statistics 
issued from Zi-Ka-Wei, near Shanghai. There were 
3,357 Catholic Bishops and priests, of whom 1,345 were 
Chinese priests, divided as follows: secular clergy, 1,166; 
Vincentians, 118; Jesuits, 32; priests of the Sacred 
Heart, 16; Franciscans, 8; Society of the Divine Word, 
8; Augustinians, i, Missionaries of Scheut (Holland), 1. 





HE work of Apostolic Delegates, in mission coun- 

tries, has a special importance because of the 
missions themselves. Mission territories are divided up 
into prefectures or vicariates, in their earlier stages, and 
into dioceses, similar to our own country, when fully 
developed. But, unlike our own country, these dioceses 
are usually entrusted to different Religious Orders, Con- 
gregations or mission societies. Hence some coordinating 
agency is necessary; some one to interpret to all the 
workers in the field the ideals and the directives of the 
Holy See. The eighteenth century witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic missions in China precisely because 
of this lack of common guidance, and the ensuing con- 
flict of aims and methods. The modern missionary wel- 
comes beyond measure the presence of such a representa- 
tive of the “mind of Rome” as the surest guarantee 
of the fruitfulness of his own labors, and a safeguard 
against overlapping efforts and misunderstandings. 





RECTSELY such an interpretation, to a whole coun- 

try, of the mind of the Holy Father, was seen on 
May 19, 1929, when Msgr. Costantini, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to China, presided at Peiping (formerly Peking) 
over the installation of the first general committee for 
the Catholic Young Men’s Association of China. No 
idea has been more emphasized by Pope Pius XI than 
that of Catholic Action, the need of an enlightened, ener- 
getic and loyal laity to do their part, not only in older 
Catholic countries, but in the mission lands as well in 
the work of spreading the Kingdom of Christ. 

An impetus had already been given to the formation 
of such an association by the work done amongst the 
Chinese students at Louvain by Father Lebbe. Speaking 
to the student pioneers in their native land, the Delegate 
called the occasion a second Pentecost, and told the young 
men that Christ had called them to bring about the resur- 


rection of China. 
THe PIccrio. 
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Alfred Noyes: A Poet in the City of God 
J. R. N. MaxweE ct, S.J. 

OETRY is not philosophy. And yet every poet must 

have a philosophy. Into the ranks of singers there 
have been admitted men whose souls are heavy with all 
the ‘‘ isms ” that fill in the gap that lies between the muddy 
surges of pessimism and the solid heights of optimism. 
Other things being equal, it would seem logical enough 
to say that the better the philosophy, or, to be more 
precise, the man with the philosophy is the better poet. 
Such a man is Alfred Noyes, the poet of optimism. 

The vast literary output bearing the signature of Al- 
fred Noyes, and the lasting popularity that has been his 
because of it, might well be calculated to stagger even 
the most general critic. The mass of his poetry is large; 
the mass of his readers proportionately larger. If one 
may say it with no injustice to his reputation, Mr. Noyes 
is the author of poetic “best-sellers.” Perhaps this fact 
is traceable to his optimism, that faculty of seeing the best 
in life and striving to attain it. Undoubtedly, it was this 
deep discerning power that led Alfred Noyes to the very 
threshold of optimism, the Catholic Church, and his per- 
sistent desire for the best and truest that has brought 
him to a complete satisfaction of this desire within her 
bright security. 

It is now twenty-seven years since the first volume of 
his verse, “ The Loom of Years,’ came from the press 
in England. He was then a youth; he is still a young 
man, though the half-century mark is but a few years 
away. In all those twenty-seven years, Alfred Noyes 
has been most prolific in his writings both in verse and 
prose, having lately, with some success, attempted a novel, 

@* Sun Cure.” But it is as a poet that his reputation has 

been made, and from all indications will be sustained; in 
tact we might say as a Catholic poet, for though his 
conversion is of recent date, his poetic outlook has always 
been suggestive of Catholicism, and many of his lines 
exhale a delicately fine religious feeling. 
I will go back to the love of the cotter who sings as he delves, 
To the childish infinite love, and the God above fact—and fate. 
he sings in “ The Old Sceptic,” and Mr. Noyes has come 
back to the “God above fact—and fate.” 

As a technician, Alfred Noyes shows a power and 
artistry of no ordinary caliber. With a simple charm 
and a lilting vivacity he has mastered the various forms 
of the lyric, breathed music into blank verse, recaptured 
the sonnet, and with no small success he has re-created the 
hearty straightforwardness of the ballad. His facile 
rhymes and fluent rhythms remind us of Browning at 
his best. For whether his rhymes end a line or begin it, 
as in such poems as “ Astrid,” whether they give a regu- 
lar or irregular internal music, there is never any sug- 
gestion of straining, no clumsy handling of tools. Always 
the sincere enthusiast in themes both profane and re- 
ligious, he sings because sing he must, being 

. .. taught in paradise 
To ease his breast of melodies. 
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Grandeur and simplicity both have their effect on his 

nimbly alert mind: 
Adventuring unafraid 
Into that last deep shrine, 
Must not the child-heart see 
Its deepest symbol shine? 

This is his-tribute to Francis Thompson. And had not 
the voice of that great singer been hushed in death, might 
we not easily imagine Thompson replying in kind to an- 
other “ child-heart ”? For Noyes, too, is a poet. Now he 
is the “dark man toiling at his rhymes,” now the gay 
troubadour who could follow the barrel organ through the 
city streets. Always he builds his poems upon a long- 
standing tradition, always he has avoided poetic con- 
vention. Into the teeth of new movements that would 
turn their backs upon our poetic heritage he has flung 
defiance, choosing rather to be called old-fashioned, be- 
cause he desired to be called a poet; knowing, too, per- 
haps, that oblivion awaits the poet who cannot sing. He 
has been old-fashioned enough to take those things which 
have been long-lavendered with time, to quicken them 
with a modern gusto. This he did in his fine ballad 
stanzas of the “ Forty singing seamen, sir, as won’t be 
put upon,” and in the rollicking choruses of his “ Tales 
of the Mermaid Tavern” where the “seven wise men 
on an old black settle” sing with seven lusty voices: 

Up now, answer me, tell me true! 


What will be last of the stars to perish? 
—The fire that lighteth a friend or two! 


And “ The Highwayman,” probably the most popular 


of all Mr. Noyes’ ballads, has a rarely fine singing quality, 
no ordinary characteristic of verse today. Here is no 
Swinburnian “lisp of leaves and ripple of rain,” but 
rather a haunting melody as of hands that reach out 
from an unseen nowhere to strike faintly remembered 
chords on the strings of our imaginations. Let him but 
whisper of fairyland as “ The Elfin Artist,” or sing in 
more serious strain, as in “ The Torch Bearer,” always 
we find a sustained interest, a snatch of life held firmly 
in a rhyme, a variety of emotions and a pleasant array 
of pictures that come out in our memories once we have 
seen them, like stars in a dark blue sky. Having cultivated 
imagination to the point of vision he peers into the nobler 
aspects of life to find the stuff of poetry. 

Alfred Noyes is a poet of religious feeling, a Catholic 
poet, who has gone back to the “ childish infinite love.” 
In a fairly long work, “The Strong City,” which he 
wrote for the Spectator after his conversion, we meet 
the poet pilgrim led by the lantern of his optimism in 
quest of the truth: 

And when it was darkest, I came to a strong City. 

No earthly tongue can tell how I journeyed there, 

Deaf to this world’s compassion, 

Blind to its pity, 

With a heart wrung empty, even of its last dumb prayer. 

Standing at the very portals of Catholicism he sings 
the opening lines of his poem, calling each note from the 
depths of his hungering heart. Without the walls of this 
City to which he had journeyed lies a desert that has no 
name. Over this desert blow the sands of perplexity, the 
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dust of doubt. Through it he stumbles, groping when 
it is darkest for the least hint of light from some opening 
in this massy wall, but: 

Gate there was none, nor window. It towered above me 

Like a vast fortress into the midnight sky. 

And I beat on the granite walls, 


But I found no doorway ; 
And the blood ran over my wrists, but I heard no reply. 


Yet I knew well—no tongue can tell how I knew it— 

Though the walls were harder than adamant, blacker than night, 
Within that City 

Was glory beyond all glory 

Of wisdom and power enthroned in absolute light. 

Some faint burst of faith sends one far ray into the 
mind of the pilgrim. Eagerly would he embrace the 
truth, yet is he powerless before it. Even such faint 
brightness dazzles him. Does he hesitate? Wait for 
further assurance? No, insistently he clamors for ad- 
mittance, knowing the happiness that dwells within: 


Could I have entered there, all doubts were over. 


The City was there, and he without the City fain would 
enter. What “ Open Sesame” was needed? What magic 
word at whose command some secret hinges turn what 
hidden door, and bid him enter to his heart’s desire? 
Gloom frowned from every wall “league after league,” 
from every “shadowy buttress” no light mocked the 
moon. Groping he 


. . . girdled the whole dark City 
Feeling each adamant inch, and found no door. 


Until at length he 
. cried, once, to God, as a child cries. 


This, the childish Infinite love, the love that calls for 
the Father, this the magic to solve his “ long sad riddle”: 
Then, then, I cannot tell 
What strange thing happened, 
Only, as at a breath of midnight air, 
These eyes, like two staunched wounds, had ceased 
their bleeding, ; 
And my despair had ended my despair. 


He has learned the way to joy through sorrow. In his 
sorrow he turns to the Man of all sorrows. From his 
sorrow he has learned the lesson that no one comes to 
the Father save through Christ. Christ, too, had known 
the desert and its sorrows. He, too, had cried to God, 
His Father: 

Far over the desert like shadows trailed by a moon-clond, 

I saw a train of mourners, two by two, 

Following a coffin. 


They halted near me. 
And I beheld, once more, the face I knew. 


Blissful the upturned face—the cold hands folded. 
Blissful the upturned face, cold as cold stone, 

Cold as a midnight flower. 

I bent above it— 

Sweet, sweet cold kiss, the saddest earth had known. 


He has found his way into the “ Strong City,” taking 
his place in this slow, sad procession that moved on up 
to the adamant walls, where: 

Two stones in the wall swung back, 
And they passed through. 
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And now Mr. Noyes has come to the full blessing of his 
optimism. His theme changes; he lifts his song from the 
minor key of doubt to the major chords of apocalyptic 
joy. He is within the City, the strong City, the City of 
God: 

Like a remembering pilgrim 

From a long exile now at last returned. 

Gay is that home-coming, bright with “ strange lights 

and banners,” sweet— 

. . « like a bell 


In the armored hands of Michael, 
I heard Time ring its aeons out and die. 


Here is no time, here no gloom of darkness to gulp the 
light of faith, but “ glory on glory on glory” shining in 
the absolute Light: 


As though at last all stars, all constellations, 
Had swung to their sure place before God’s throne. 


Happy now the pilgrim, happily may he lay his lantern 
by. and follow the gleam of faith; happy his home-com- 
ing, home to the 


. ..» World-Sustainer, 
Sower to whom all seeds returned. 


Happy the happy pilgrim come back home again, home 
to the hearth of faith, the sanctuary of peace. 
And I heard Agnus, Agnus Dei, 
Pleading for man with Love’s own breath; 
And Love drew near me, 


And Love drew near me, 
And I drank Life through God’s own death. 


Thus the strong love of the poet sings in that “ Strong 
City,” the City of God. He has followed his optimism 
though it groped in perplexity, followed it to the happi- 
ness it sought, faith in God, faith in Christ and the Spouse 
of His bleeding Heart, the Church which He founded on 
Peter. 


FIND THERE THE SONG 


Beloved, 

I have tried to sing for you 

When in my soul 

Like the tense expectancy of violins 
Beneath poised bow, trembled and waited 
My song. 


Then from the high orchestral halls 

Of vaulted heaven 

Came singing as of muted trumpets 

And the plaint of throbbing strings 

Borne through the night like swift-winged spirits 
Seeking their kindred of the earth. 


Back! Back! 

O you must circle to the ends of time, 

O restless melody, 

O anxious spirit, 

To gather from the dust old manuscripts; 
To heap the petals of a song that burst 
Because it could not reach the sun. 


Blaze them and burn them. 

In these essential ashes find 

The heart of song which no man could have made. 
Find there the song, O lady, I have tried to sing for you. 


Norsert Encezs. 
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REVIEWS 


One Lord, One Faith.. By VERNON JOHNSON. 
Longmans, Green and Company. $2.00 

Among the brilliant converts to Catholicism in England during 
the past six months was Father Vernon. He was famed as one 
of the most magnetic preachers in the Established Church, and 
was recognized as a sincere and zealous apostle. In the autumn 
of 1924, he was prevailed upon to read the autobiography of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. He says of himself: 

At that time I had been ordained and ministering in the 
English Church as an Anglo-Catholic for over thirteen 
years. I had been for ten years in an Anglican brother- 
hood. And yet the (Roman) Catholic Church had never 
presented itself as a problem to my mind. So far as I had 
thought of her I had regarded her as the greatest indeed 
of all the Christian bodies but one which had made many 
and great mistakes—notably her insistence on the Papal 
claims. 

From the reading of the autobiography, he conceived a desire to 
visit Lisieux. He was impressed, indeed, but not convinced of the 
claims of Catholicism. He read more, and paid other visits. 
Finally, he thought it incumbent upon him to investigate the dog- 
matic problems that occurred to him about the Catholic Church. 
He took up the New Testament and studied it on those matters 
on which Anglicanism and Roman Catholicism differed. In parti- 
cular, he investigated the questions of authority and unity in 
the Church, and of the power of Peter and his successors. His 
research brought him to an intellectual conviction that there is 
but one Church of Christ, and that one Church is that presided 
over by the successor of St. Peter, the Pope. His submission 
to that Church was inevitable. In this volume, which carries 
as its sub-title, “An Explanation,” Father Vernon answers the 
great number of former friends and admirers who criticized him 
harshly for taking that step which they could neither understand 
nor approve. He was literally forced to an apologia. “One Lord, 
One Faith” is a personal exposition of his mental attitudes from 
the time that he read the autobiography of St. Thérése until he 
become one in belief with St. Thérése. It relates his emotional 
and spiritual reactions; but in the second, and by far the largest, 
part, it outlines the intellectual and dogmatic reactions that were 
his during the study of the New Testament. The volume is a 
sincere, honest and unadorned history of a soul’s progress. In 
addition, it is an argument of fine apologetic value. F. X. T. 


New York: 





The Making of New Germany. Two Volumes. By Puirp 
SCHEIDEMANN. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $10.00. 

These two volumes contain the memoirs of the man who pro- 
claimed the German Republic on November 9, 1918, in a fiery 
speech to the mob gathered around the Reichstag. It was the 
historic moment for which Scheidemann had labored long and 
daringly as leader of the German Socialists. The part he played 
in changing Imperial Germany is here fully related with the 
resuscitation of many political facts and the revelation for the 
first time of others in which the author’s share evidently counted 
for much. The first volume tells of the early days at Old Kas- 
sel and the apprenticeship which brought Scheidemann to the 
printers’ union and prepared him for initiation in a Social Demo- 
cratic secret society. His “propaganda tour” of America is in- 
terestingly recorded. International work for peace, the years in 
the Reichstag, the party disputes and attempts at agreement all 
gave a wide field for his talents and his zeal. In the second volume 
the work of reform and the period of reconstruction that followed 
the proclamation of the Republic are the major points of interest. 
Perhaps it was well that the author changed his decision to have 
these memoirs revised and published only after his death. One 
doubts whether it would have been better if a candid friend had 
edited these notes. They certainly would have lost much of their 
spontaneity and a great deal of the enthusiastic fire and zealous 
burn which make them so very interesting in their present form. 
The author has told some plain, unvarnished truths, and related 


events as he witnessed them and also as he interpreted them. He’ 


has kept his promise of observing Kerr’s telling prescription to 
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get down to rock bottom. He has called a spade a spade. How- 
ever he has likewise avoided the extremes of those who either 
stripped the Hohenzollerns or who rigged them up as demigods. 
He has held well to the thesis of showing the forces which en- 
tered into the making of the New Germany. If there is too much 
glory given to the Social Democrats and undue credit, one can 
readily recognize the zeal of an enthusiastic and ardent disciple, 
and make due allowances. Ae ee 





George Harvey. By Wutis FiercHer Jonunson. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

The career of a boy from a very small town in Vermont who, 
in the course of his life of sixty-four years, became a leader in 
metropolitan journalism; a prime factor in the choice of two 
Presidents; ambassador to Great Britain, a tireless advocate of 
the League of Nations and figuring in various other minor occu- 
pations, must have many incidents of general interest. It has 
been hinted that there would be more spice in the story, if, like 
the other “colonel” of this political era, he had himself com- 
piled “the intimate papers” of the narrative. But the author 
was Colonel Harvey’s friend and associate of long years, and had 
the special advantage of the use of private documents and data. 
He makes them redound in the most fruitful results for the fame 
and prestige of his subject. When Woodrow Wilson elected to 
enter the field of active politics a half dozen of “ practical” and 
skilled artisans in the trade of properly fashioning candidates had 
to take him in hand, he was such unpromising raw material. 
Of these George Harvey was the earliest and most active. In 
fact he is credited with “discovering” Wilson, who repaid his 
services and devotion with an ingratitude that was a display of the 
temperamental obduracy and pedagogical imperiousness that spoiled 
others of the plans and projects of the War President. The in- 
side stories revealed by the voluminous correspondence quoted, 
from all sorts and conditions of men, give many most entertain- 
ing views behind the scenes, and unique chapters of the making 
of the history of the modern world during one of its most im- 
portant cycles. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Bard of Armagh.—With this as his sub-title, Thurston 
Macauley has written the first book biography of “Donn Byrne” 
(Century. $2.00). The volume corrects some misunderstandings 
in regard to the details of Donn Byrne’s life, but creates others. 
It states definitely that Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne was born in 
New York in 1889 and, as an infant, was carried by his parents 
to South Armagh where he spent most of his early years. His 
higher education was received in Dublin where he was known as 
Brian O’Beirne. During this period of his. life, he was known 
as a champion of Gaelic literature and culture, and was more 
than slightly interested in the Irish independence movement. After 
some wanderings, he returned to New York about 1910, and did 
odd jobs of literary hack-work. Among his friends were the 
group of Joyce Kilmer. About 1914, he began to be successful 
as a free-lance writer for the magazines. Thereafter, with the 
succession of his stories and novels, he became one of the best- 
known contemporary fiction writers. There is not the slightest 
doubt of the fact that Donn Byrne was born and educated a 
Catholic. But not the least vestige of this appears in his books; 
to the contrary, all his characters and his attitudes are definitely 
and unmistakably Protestant. The Catholic Church is treated al- 
most as if it were non-existent. And this same method of sup- 
pression has been followed by Mr. Macauley in this biography. 
The only reference to Catholicism in the volume is that recording 
his short connection with the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” in 1911. 

One of Donn Byrne’s last books, exclusive of his “Field of 
Honor,” was “Ireland: The Rock whence I was hewn” (Little, 
Brown. $2.50). It is made up of a series of short essays on 
Irish subjects. These are in no definitive order and of no par- 
ticular value. They are not much more than jottings in a note- 
book. The volume is beautifically illustrated and has a “ Fore- 
word” by the late T. P. O’Connor. 
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Worthwhile Biography.—It was a splendid inspiration that 
brought Father Neil Boyton, S.J., to write the story of Blessed 
John Bosco. Few could appreciate better and enter more famil- 
iarly into the spirit of this apostle of youth that Father Boyton, 
who has shown his interest and friendship for the young not only 
by his work in the classroom and in summer camps for boys, 
but also reaching out to unknown thousands with the good in- 
fluence of his captivating stories for boys. In this account of 
“The Blessed Friend of Youth” (Macmillan. $2.00), Father 
Boyton writes in a style that is sure to attract and interest the 
young reader, and at the same time inspire and edify the children 
of a larger growth. The author is fortunate in making a first 
captive of Alfred E. Smith, Ex-Governor of New York, who 
writes an enthusiastic foreword to the story. This account, like 
the system which it sketches so attractively, has a future bright 
with promise. 

John L. Stoddard has translated from the original French the 
excellent scholarly biography of “Saint Gregory the Great” (Ben- 
ziger. $2.00) written for the series of studies about “The 
Saints” by Msgr. Pierre Batiffol. Though the volume suffers 
from the absence of an index, it has many important notes and 
much careful documentation. 

“Memories and Musings” (Kenedy. $3.00) is a volume of 
eighty-three short essays by the Rt. Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair, 
Bt., O.S.B. Abbot of Dunfermline. These articles appeared 
originally in the Catholic Times over the pen-name of “ Nestor.” 
They are as wide in their range of subjects as they are in num- 
bers. They treat of Popes and Episcopalian Bishops, of Tiaras 
and Umbrellas, of Greengages and Camellias, of Hymn-Singing 
and the Evil Eye, of a thousand subjects, it would seem. All are 
treated with an ease of style and a light touch of good humor 
that make their reading by sections a pleasant and profitable daily 
program. 

Denis Gwynn turns his attention from the formal story of 
Catholic Emancipation to give an account of “Cardinal Wise- 
man” (Kenedy. $3.00). This is intended “as a biography for 
modern readers who cannot be expected to wade through the 
massive volumes of older biographies on a larger scale, and as 
an attempt to describe the life of one of the most remarkable 
Churchmen of his time.” The author achieves his purpose with 
marked success. His work, though timed to appear for the cen- 
tenary celebration in England, has a value that will endure as 
a record of achievement and a corrective for ill-informed popular 
writers. The book gives a good list of references, but the index 
is hardly adequate. 





Stage and Platform.—The many enthusiastic admirers of the 
artist will be delighted at the appearance in book from of 
“Doris Kenyon’s Monologues” (Penn. $1.50). The fifteen se- 
lections included in the volume show diversity of impersonation 
and the breadth of humor and depth of sympathetic understand- 
ing which have brought such popular response for the author. 
In their present form the dialogues are suitable material for 

school or club programs. 

A collection of short sto¥ies, sketches, and poems, in painless 
dialect makes up the volume which Belle R. Harrison presents 
under the title of “Pomp’s People” (Copeland. $2.00). Mrs. 
Harrison knows the old-time “darkies” of Alabama and she has 
caught up in these sketches some of their finest qualities and 
presented them without losing any of the humor which is often 
their saving characteristic. The collection gives a new source 
for material for those who have outgrown the more familiar se- 
lections. 

Five plays, dealing mostly with stolen gems, are included in 
the volume of “Prize Plays of 1928” (Penn. $2.00). “ Refer- 
ences” by Edna B. Longnecker differs from the other four prize 
winners in substituting the gems of character for the diamonds 
and pearls which disappear mysteriously and are recovered be- 
fore the third act in the other successful competitors. Intended 


for amateur use, these plays may solve a problem for directors 
of school and parish dramatics. 
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Five and Ten. The Dark Journey. Chains. Chariot Wheels. 


Rarick became the thirteenth richest man in the world. He 
began his career as a clerk in a country store, married a wife 
with a few thousand dollars and a social position just a bit higher 
than his own, developed a nation-wide, woolworth business, and 
came to the position in which he could acquire whatever money 
could buy. This is the commercial phase of Fannie Hurst’s latest 
novel, “Five and Ten” (Harper. $2.50). But that is subordinated 
to the effects of this huge wealth on Rarick and his family. He 
became the loneliest of men, groping to find something sub- 
stantial in life. The wealth ruined Mrs. Rarick; it over- 
whelmed and frustrated the son and daughter. Riches and luxury 
brought unhappiness and tragedy, and that by a stern logic. 
Rarick alone escaped wholly, and he tried to force an escape on 
his daughter. The story is a refutation of the belief that wealth 
and luxury mean peace of soul. Miss Hurst cuts deeply by her 
social criticism, and she cuts well. From a purely natural view- 
point, she offers a sane philosophy; but she does not progress 
far enough. Three or four unhappy references to Catholic prac- 
tices should have been omitted. 

Julian Green has been awarded the prize in the Harper Novel 
Contest of 1929 for his “The Dark Journey” (Harper. $2.50). 
Mr. Green is an American who writes in French and is translated 
into English. He has been lavishly praised as a psychological 
novelist. But he is no more a psychologist than is the keeper 
of the records in an insane asylum. In this volume, as in his 
earlier works, all of his characters are lunatics or simpletons 
that should be walled up in institutions. In “The Dark Journey” 
the madness and abnormality run riotously in a series of absurd 
fantasies. A horrible gloom permeates every page of the story 
of M. Guéret’s infatuation for Angéle. It is piled on so heavily 
that it becomes the silly babbling of a vicious madman, com- 
pletely divorced from reality. Mr. Green sometimes forgets what 
his characters look like, for he describes them variously in diverse 
parts of the book. 

The theme of Joseph Delmont’s story under the title “ Chains” 
(Dial. $2.50) seems rather simple if one is told that it is con- 
cerned with the responsibility of Eastern Jewry for the treatment 
it has received from the Russian Government; but in the author’s 
handling of the theme it becomes very much involved. In fact two 
other stories make their way into the novel, with nothing more 
than an acquaintance with the main characters as an excuse for 
admission. But even without these intrusions the central theme 
is unnecessarily complicated, artificially colored, and unconvincingly 
developed. One must be told by the author, acting as an inter- 
locutor, too many things that should have been introduced into 
the dialogue or woven into the narrative. Haschel, a young Jewish 
student at St. Petersburg University, revolts against the Govern- 
ment and is banished to Siberia. He escapes from the prison camp, 
but in such a dramatic way that the reader is unconvinced. How- 
ever, if one reads merely as a pastime one might enjoy some of the 
author’s descriptions, forgiving the weak characterizations and 
ignoring their inconsistencies. 

Sylvia Thompson in her third book shows a new way of deal- 
ing with the theme of the artist’s wife. “Chariot Wheels” (Little, 
Brown. $2.50) is deeply concerned about the fate of Cressida 
Stobart who marries a promising young novelist. The characters 
are unfolded with such plausibility that one does not suspect that 
they might have had their development directed by the exigencies 
of the author’s thesis. Lester Midge is not a new character crea- 
tion. He has many of the traits of the selfish and egotistic artists 
who appear on any stage and in almost every novel. His adoring 
wife is pictured as a victim tied to his triumphant chariot wheels. 
Robin Driscoll, a temporarily thwarted suitor, does not lose sight 
of Cressida and does not go entirely without a reward for his 
fidelity. Cressida’s daughter, in a long narrative which might 
have served for a sequel, gives some important impressions. Thus 
from three different sources, as from separate mirrors, the reader is 
able to follow the changing personality of an artist’s victim or 
witness the author’s display of skill as a trick photographer 
more than as an artist. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
muncations. 


Boarding Schools for the Small Boy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I once more appeal to the directors of Catholic boarding 
schools for the small boy to let me have their catalogue or an- 
nouncement? I wish my list to be as complete as possible, but 
I propose to include those schools only about which I have some 
official information. When published the list will be of great 
value: I am already in receipt of letters asking me to recom- 
mend a school. I can be addressed in care of America, 329 
West 108th Street, New York. 


New York. JoHN WILTBYE. 


State Subsidy for Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the communication of F. Reynolds, entitled “ Wants 
Full Justice for Our Schools,” in the issue of America for 
November 30, in which he expresses the desire that Catholics 
take the offensive and campaign for a portion of the State taxes 
to support their schools, I should like to accentuate this idea and 
turn the attention of intelligent Catholics to it. 

This is a problem which would be eminently worth studying. 
Would that some of our best Catholic minds would study into the 
problem from various angles, as, for example, from a historical, 
a legal, and an educational standpoint. 

In England and Canada, Catholic schools receive State help. 
Much help undoubtedly could be derived from first-hand in- 
formation about the principles that brought this about and that 
enable it to continue. Of course in the U. S. the situation is 
different. But could not the State apportion the taxes collected 
from Catholics to Catholic schools without violating the principle 
of separation of Church and State? 

It is my hope that this short notice in AMERICA will start the 
ball rolling, that it will, perhaps, initiate not only a study of the 
problem by social philosophers and historians, but will arouse the 
interest of men of action as well. 


Jasper, Ind. M. O. S. B. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A casual and perhaps negligible incident; yet the point of it 
is eloquent. A boy mounted our bus on its way from Baltimore 
to Leonardtown. He was of the type that is chosen to be mayors 
of New York for a day; bright, businesslike, sensible, and, you 
would say, scarcely carrying twelve years. 

Apparently avoiding the vacant seat next to the priest, the 
boy sat near the motorman and chatted with him all the way: 
only an occasional furtive glance at the Roman collar and no 
more. 

But it was different on the way back to Baltimore. The un- 
known young traveler nat only sat with the priest and opened 
the conversation, but scarcely gave his Reverence a fair side 
of the very interesting chat. He had gone away for the week- 
end, horseback riding in the fine crisp air of the Maryland 
Counties—and it was too bad that he had to walk into a Latin 
test first thing Monday morning. “My father is a professor in 
the University of-——,” etc., etc. 

“What denomination do you belong to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I guess it is Episcopalian—but, Sir, my 
Episcopalian Church is not like my father’s. Father goes to one 
kind of Episcopalians and I to another kind. They do not teach 
the same things, you know.” 

The priest did not draw this boy out on just where the dif- 
ference lay, for it seemed evident that the youngster knew and 
loved horseback riding more, and knew even his Latin better 
than his religion. 
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One question was fair enough, however, and really provoked 
by the boy’s last remark. “Do you know of any church that is 
the same everywhere and teaches the same doctrines in every 
part of the country and of the world?” 

The reply was quick and unequivocal: “Yes, Sir, the Catholic 
Church !” 

The priest could not help think of the ex ore infantium and of 
perfected praise told by Saint Matthew, and of Our Lord’s 
complaint in Saint Mark to those who “having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not.” Of course he admired the boy’s keen 
observation and frank avowal of a simple truth. 

“Well, now, I am glad that you see and admire the church 
you mention because it is everywhere united in teaching. It is 
like a big family. It is One. As you grow up and go on with 
your studies, never hesitate to ask questions about religion and, 
above all, never allow people to deceive you in the matter of 
which is and which is not the true Church. There can be only 
one true Church.” 

Woodstock, Md. 


Mr. Valls of Spring Hill 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I greatly enjoyed perusal of the issue of America for Decem- 
ber 28. I was especially attracted by the editorial on the action 
of John A. Valls, District Attorney of Laredo, Tex., with refer- 
ence to the arrest of Mexicans under indictment for conspiracy to 
murder. 

Rest assured that John A. Valls is absolutely right. His train- 
ing was the best. He attended Spring Hill College (best Jesuit 
college in the world, say I), Mobile, Ala. He graduated (A.B.) 
in 1885. He was always held in high esteem by all his fellow- 
students, and was voted first prize by the students as the “squarest 
man” in the school. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


G. A. Zema, S.J. 


Austin P. H. Mutrarxy, 
Class of °87. 


Lieutenant Scammon at Springfield 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the later forties of the nineteenth century, when Catholicism 
was getting a foothold in this then more or less bigoted section, 
a Lieutenant Scammon came here, and was stationed for a time 
at the U. S. arsenal. He was a Catholic and, while here, helped 
to organize the first Sunday school in the first parish of the town, 
St. Benedict’s. Before he went away, he designed an artistic 
altar and sanctuary. 

The Rev. John J. McCoy, in his “History of the Catholic 
Church in the Springfield Diocese,” mentions him as initiating a 
practical interest in the formation of the Sacred Heart Sodality, 
and as being one of the first teachers in the first Sunday school 
in the first parish in Springfield. 

Can any reader of AMERICA give me further information on this 
talented Catholic officer or his family? 


Springfield, Mass. Grorce F. O’Dwyer. 


There Is a Sucker List 


* 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Within the last year America carried the query from two con- 
tributors: “Who put me on the sucker list?” 


Here is a copy of an ad culled from a magazine. I omit the 


name and address. 
1930 WILL BE A BUILDING YEAR 
Anp ANY CaTHOLIC ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL 
ImporTANCE CAN Ratse NEEDED Funds By MAILING AN 
AppeaL To Our List or Over 500,000 Donors. 
A Free Discussion or Your Prostems Praces You 
UNDER NO OBLIGATION. WRITE FoR DETAILS. 


There are on my desk ncw over twenty appeals from all parts 
of the United States and some foreign countries. As at various 
times I have sent donations, I wonder if I am one of the 500,000. 

This will give some information to your contributor. 

Lancaster, Wis. (Rev.) M. Haas, 
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